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Your gifts to the American Cancer Society 
help guard those you love. 

Your dollars support research in a hun- 
dred laboratories and universities .. . spread 
life-saving information ... ease pain and 
suffering .. . provide facilities for treatment 
and care of cancer patients. 

It is a sobering fact that cancer may strike 
anyone tomorrow: strike back today with a 
gift to the American Cancer Society. You 
may mail it, simply addressed CANCER, 


c/o your local post office. 


American Cancer Socie 
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| Letters 





| Steinman and Ares... 


Dear Editor: 

Regarding my recently published poem 
“Suspension Bridge” (AMERICAN ENGINEER, 
February, 1953), 1 wish to acknowledge the 
complimentary comment by J. G. Moore, 
P.E., in your March issue. In his pointing 
out an apparent technical inaccuracy or 
“poetic license,” however, he happens to 
be wrong. Because he is repeating a com- 
mon popular error, I wish to record the 
correction. 

If you hang a light chain, or a rope or 
wire, between two supports, it will hang in 
a natural curve, called a catenary. If you 
hang some weights along the cable, the 
curve will change shape. If these weights 


| are distributed uniformly in horizontal 


spacing, the curve will be a parabola. 
Actually the cable of a suspension bridge 
is an intermediate polygonal curve, but it is 
more nearly a parabola than a cantenary. 
D. B. Stremnman, P.E., 
New York, New York. 


Safety Valves... 


Dear Editor: 

Please refer to the article, “The Human 
Factor in Engineering Work,” in the Febru- 
ary issue of AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


The auther mentions the fact that “Emo- 
tions are like safety valves. If you block 
them off, it’s like tying down the safety 
valye—you create enormous pressures. For 
example, if you think the boss is a no good 
so-and-so, go ahead and think so without 
trying to repress your thoughts.” 

By the same principle, then, it would not 
be healthy to repress the emotion of hate. 
(A good motive for murder! ) 

He also invites one to “Behave in an ac- 
ceptable manner regardless of the thoughts.” 
However, this is against the nature of man, 
who has a mind and a soul as well as a 
body. 

External behavior is controlled by in- 
ternal thought; “The thought is father to 
the deed.” An uncharitable thought does 
harm to the soul of the thinker and, car- 
ried into action, does harm to the one 
toward whom it is directed. 


Would it not be better to forgive the 
faults of our bosses and fellow workers? 
The enormous pressure” could then be 
redirected into the “safety valve” of a 
charitable prayer or deed on their behalf. 
Remember, none of us are perfect! 

I thought the rest of the article was ex- 
ceptionally good. 

Ernesto Pierson, P.F., 
Wichita, Kansas 


Good Neighbors. . . 


Dear Editor: 


During January Mrs. Rosenthal and I 
— Puerto Rico and there we met with 
Hernandez, President of the Puerto 

‘ico Society of Professional Engineers, and 

18 gracious family. 

r. Hernandez and his family made our 
stay in Puerto Rico most pleasant. Together 
po rec er Ag the Le gpa sights 

. Several of the completed engineeri 
peor a p engineering 


(Continued on page 5) 
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If a flourishing private enter- 
prise can be achieved in the 
atomic energy development ... 
our country’s strength would 
then be measured . . . by the 
production capabilities of a 
great industrial enterprise sys- 
tem, whose atomic products 
could be turned from civilian to 
military requirements at very 
short notice. 

Watter L. Cister, President, 

Detroit Edison Company. 
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Letters 





(Continued from page 3) 





A special meeting of the Professional En- 
gineers Was arranged and we had the out- 
| standing pleasure of meeting the Puerto 
© Rico Professional Engineers and their wives. 


— Since we had such a pleasant stay in 

Puerto Rico, I take this opportunity to pass 

this information along to you and mention 

5 jp that Mr. Hernandez surely did welcome us 

© to his fair island. 

; Josern A. Rosentuat, P.E., 
Newark, N. J. 





eects ts 


: Fonde Case... 


1 Dear Editor: 
| ‘The first article in the February, 1953, 
» issue of The AMERICAN ENGINEER concern- 


. ing Tennessee’s Fonde case has aroused the 
n- | writer’s interest. To one who has followed 
. | the case, the court’s decision points to the 
' ; interpretation which has been placed upon 
r ' a particular statute having its own peculiar 


| wording and background. But your head- 

' line and the handling of this newsworthy 
———F item implies that what has happened in 
1B Tennessee is also likely in any other state 
© of the Union. Such an impression would be 
' incorrect, and may lead to the embarrass- 
| ment of both professions, possibly to legal 
' condemnation of either architects or engi- 
l neers who assume that there is complete 

" reciprocity between the professions. 


| The writer practices both as an architect 
t | and as a professional engineer, having ob- 
- | tained registration in each profession by 
> written examination, and is actively en- 
© gaged in the A.LA. and his local and state 
’ chapters of N.S.P.E. 

3 ' The manner in which your article on this 
oe inter-professional case has been written and 
published has done much to destroy the 
inter-professional unity which our joint 
efforts have been able to build up over the 
past five-year period. This is particularly 
——} unfortunate since Allison Neff, Chairman 
a of the Publications Committee, was one of 
the first leaders in the current unity move- 
i} ment. 

i] 


| 


It is interesting to note that Tennessee 
has an excellent school of engineering, but 
none teaching architecture; that T.V.A. is 
considered one of the century’s great engi- 
neering accomplishments, to which men like 
Architect Roland Wank contributed so 
much to the economy of design as well as 
the improvement of aesthetic qualities in 
T.V.A. work. Since all architects are “out- 
of-state trained” for Tennessee practice, it 
is not surprising that both the law and the 
local sentiment would consider the two pro- 
fessions in one general grouping. Fortunate- 
ly for the public good, there is a difference, 
and the laws of most states draw the line of 
distinction. 


Basically, the Architect is trained in the 
solution of problems related to HUMAN 
NEEDS, while the Engineer is trained and 
qualified in solving material problems by 
the application of SCIENCE AND MATHE- 
MATICS. In his qualifications for the 
| practice of Architecture, the candidate is 
1. examined in the fields of history (which is 

the record of human needs, experiments and 
accomplishments), in the principles of art 
and aesthetics (which are the application of 
ight, color, sound and pattern to the human 
senses and emotions), community and en- 
vironmental planning, professional ethics, 
and also in the fields of applied engineer- 
ing in the structural, mechanical, sanitary, 


i> > aus 
a — S&S FS 
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Engineering and Research 


How does modern engi- 
neering profit from the 
work of scientists engaged 
in basic research ?— 


Be sure to read next 
month’s “American Engi- 
neer” for the answer given 
by Vannevar Bush, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Washington. 
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Professional News in Capsule Forn::; 
“ot 
t 
Salaries for Engineering Executives Reported @ Dr. Gustav Egloff Receives Way, om 
ington Award @ Excellent Prospects Ahead for College Grads @ New Sloan Foy) 
dation Engineering Scholarships Inaugurated © Other Items of Interest an 
§ today 
The salary average for top en- _— showed that the average monthly __ the ninth annual meeting of f°" 
gineering executives in com- salary being offered to A.B. National Conference on Indyp ”” 
panies worth $5 to $25 million in graduates in 1952 was $293, trial Hydraulics to be held nag conta 
sales dollars is $14,800 per year. while for engineering graduates October 8 and 9 at the Sheragp “2” 
For companies of $25 to $100 it was $309. The average figures _- Hotel in Chicago. Frank W, jj can 
million it is $25,250, and for now reported for 1953 are $308 wards, director of Illinois Tedif mail 
companies of the $100 to $500 and $334 respectively; and, with | Depariment of Civil Engine lem h 
million size the salary average is | wage controls removed, indica- ing, is serving on the commityp " ‘ 
$34,350. Companies using bo- tions are that the bidding may go _— of Conference Director Otmarjf, ” ~ 
nuses and pensions in addition to —__ even higher. Teichmann; and John G. Duk rathe 
regular salaries were included in ae aed assistant professor of civil eng “°"* 

the computations which were A new series of four-year scholar- neering, is the Conference sep 
made by the American Manage- ships has recently been established by tary. | He 
ment Association for the period the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, pro- Mr. Teichmann is on the sip the { 
covering fiscal 1951 and extend- viding annual grants from $200 to of the Armour Research Found ing a 
ing up to midyear 1952. $2,000 for students in the fields of en- _ tion of Mllinois Tech. has | 
ee gineering and science. The awards are + *  & » the I 
NSPE member, Dr. Gustav Egloff. designed to send young men and wom- Brigadier General Bernard L. Ril tiong 
a world famous petroleum scientist en with exceptional scientific capacity _jnson. who has recently been appout, WC 
and director of research for the Uni- to four of the country’s leading tech- oe eas Mua A “ppome 1928 

ed Army Assistant Chief of Enginente 

versal Oil Products Company, Des nological schools, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., util also ster ts chal ie 
Plaines, Illinois, has recently been chairman of the General Motors Cor- Board of Engineers for Real Fee 
presented with one of engineering’s poration and president of the Founda- Sehues i to ala pe * liono 
foremost honors — the Washington tion, said in making the announce- area nila vie. 8 by Ma a a nicks 
Award for 1953. Dr. Egloff’s citation ment of the grants. mit D nil Se Chief of Ena E cordi 
is “for distinguished leadership in The scholarships will be available ne i | Natio 
petroleum research and development at the Cornell University College of ‘l rates ; E corre. 
in professional activities and in com- Engineering, Ithaca, N. Y.; the Mas- A campaign for the shipmeify fiscal 
munity services.” sachusetts Institute of Technology, ‘0 Israel of about 2,000,000 ted 4,0, 
He holds more than 300 patents on Cambridge, Mass.; the California In- nical and scientific books was budge 
inventions covering the processing of _ stitute of Technology, Pasadena, SUD recently by the newly #§ ;,,,,, 
oil, coal, shale, and other chemical _ Calif., and the Carnegie Institute of ganized Books for Israel associ 397 , 
derivatives of hydrocarbons andisthe Technology, Pittsburgh. tion, which has set up hew® 7;,,, 
author of 11 books and more than Twenty-five awards are being made quarters at 250 West 57th Stree i), 
600 articles relating to this field. for the 1953-54 school year, and ™ New York City. Books dealin of the 
The Washington Award, an honor twenty-five others will be added in both with pure science and vil engag 


engineering and other appli ,,,;,,; 
sciences are particularly need _,,, 
by the country’s institutions ¢ 
higher learning. Rudolf G. So 
neborn is chairman of the pr} 
ect, which has the approval of tl 
International Information 4 
ministration of the U. S. Stat 
Department. 


each of the following three years until 
the total of 100 scholarships is 
reached. The Sloan Foundation plans 
to set aside $200,000 annually to ad- 
minister the program. In addition to 
the student aid, the colleges where the 
scholarships are offered will receive 
yearly allotments to cover the cost of 
educating the foundation scholars. 
without an added burden on their 
general funds. 

* 


conferred for accomplishments which 

promote the happiness, comfort, and 

well being of humanity, is given upon 

the recommendation of a commission 

representing leading national engi- 

neering societies. 
*% 
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Industry’s scramble for top 
college graduates will be even 
more hectic in 1953 than it has 
been in the past, according to the 
executives of 195 leading com- 
panies recently quizzed on the 
prospect by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 

The research agency’s findings 


x “* 


The latest ideas in purifying thea! 
over the nation’s cities are bel 
adopted by industry at the rate! A 
$120,000,000 per year, according vi 

; . hy p og 
report made by R.T. Griebling of} short 
Air Pollution Control Association maul 


exist 
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Two NSPE members, both on 
the faculty of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, are among 
the group now making plans for 


i 
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The American Engine Apri 








fore a recent Air Pollution Abatement 
r UP Conference in Detroit. 

Other authorities in the field told 
the assembled regulatory officials and 
Ww industry representatives that keeping 
iF the impurities out of the air over 
metropolitan areas ls one of the most 
ut complex problems faced by engineers 
bioday. Every trick known to engi- 
neers, physicists, meteorologists, and 












oo | chemists is being used to cut down 
Us inatt industri oT 
eld ney contamination from industrial opera 


tion; but only gradual improvement 
‘can be expected, it was pointed out. 
mainly because each regional prob- 
lem has to be studied individually. 11 
was agreed that the ultimate answer 
to the problem lies in more research 
rather than in imposing more restric- 


tions on industry. 


herata 


8 Tech 
nginee 
mamittey 
timar f, 
vil Png} 
” Seer T ‘ . 
Herbert N. Eaton, an expert in 


he suff the fields of hydraulic engineer- 

‘ound. ing and aircraft instrumentation, 
has recently retired as chief of 
the Hydraulics Section of the Na- 

1. Rol tional Bureau of Standards, 

‘.f which position he has held since 

“PORES 1928. 

Vginecri ee % * % 

» of th . 

ers aie «= Federal agencies spent $1,839 mil- 

inounyee [ion on scientific research and develop- 


ment during the fiscal year 1952, ac- 
cording to a recent release from the 
National Science Foundation. The 
: corresponding estimate for the 1953 
ree fiscal year is placed at $2,189 million. 

Amounts included in the proposed 
, budget, presented on January 9 by 
IY RS former President Truman, total $2.- 
S800 327 million for the fiscal year 1954. 
These preliminary estimates are com- 
piled by the NSF with the cooperation 


ior Cex 


gine 


heat 
Stred 


lealin of the various other Federal agencies 


d wit engaged in research and development 
Ppl activities, 
reed Funds administered by the Depart- 
Sn ment of Defense made up about 72 
‘ per cent of the total for 1952. com- 
oh pared with 14 per cent for the Atomic 
i Energy Commission, 4 per cent for 
Gaal both the National Advisory Com- 
multee for Aeronautics and the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. Twenty other 
p Federal agencies accounted for the re- 
thea maining funds. 
beint x * % 


‘ale 4 A ° e ° 
igi moratorium on _ scientific 


oft progress for a period even as 
ai short as fifty years could throw 
mankind back into a Dark Age 
existence, according to Dr. 
Charles Allen Thomas, president 
of the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany and chairman of the board 
of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. Dr. Thomas made this 
comment in a speech before the 
erican Section of the Society 

of Chemical Industry at a recent 
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Waldorf-Astoria dinner meeting 
during which he received the 
1953 Perkin Medal of the So- 
ciety. He was honored for his 
contributions to the chemical 
technology of automotive fuels, 
catalysts, and atomic energy. The 
Perkin Medal award, established 
in 1906, was named for Sir Wil- 
liam Henry Perkin, discoverer of 
the first synthetic dye. 


* *% 


NSPE Urges P.E. Exemption 
From Wage-Salary Curbs, 
Robbins Tells Committee 


If Congress enacts a stand-by con- 
trol law, the exemption of profes- 
sional engineers from wage and salary 
controls should be continued, NSPE 
told the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee at a recent hearing. 
The Senate Committee has been hold- 
ing hearings on a proposal of Senator 
Homer FE. Capehart, (R., Ind.) , chair- 
man of the Senate Committee, to pro- 
vide a price and wage control law to 
be brought into effect only if a new 
national emergency should arise 
which requires such action. 

The present control act, while still 
on the books, is of little significance 
since President Eisenhower has termi- 
nated all wage and salary controls and 
practically all price controls. It did, 
however, contain an amendment en- 
dorsed by NSPE in 1952 which ex- 
empted wages and salaries of all pro- 
fessional engineers 





cient means to speed vital defense pro- 
duction and develop the better wea- 
pons which will be needed. A con- 
trolled, stratified, and strait-jacketed 
engineering profession will not be 
able to do the job as well or as eco- 
nomically,” he said. 

Robbins pointed to the problem 
faced by the smaller engineering firms 


(Continued on page 39) 
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employed in a pro- 
fessional capacity. 

NSPE Executive 
Director Paul H. 
Robbins told the 





committee 
that should  an- 
other emergency 


Eng tuted 
AN INVITATION 





arise which might 
be accompanied by 
a new control law 
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it would be of para- 
mount importance 
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that the engineer- 
ing force of the na- 
tion be in a posi- 
tion to transfer its 
vital function to 
defense production 
without hampering 
conditions which 
would confuse and 
delay such a transi- 
tion. “In the long 
run, we believe it 
will be found that 
a flexible condition 
applicable to the 
engineering _pro- 
fession will result 
in the most eco- 
nomical and efh- 


ing. 





FAIRCHILD 


A secure future, exceptional 
opportunities for advancement, 
and a high starting salary await 
you at FAIRCHILD. We have open- 
ings right now for qualified en- 
gineers and designers in all 
phases of aircraft manufactur- 


Paid vacations, liberal health 
and life insurance coverage, 
5-day, 40-hour week as a base. 
Premium is paid when longer 
work week is scheduled. 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AE= FAIRCHILD Arot Dinsin 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 





Robert D. Gilson, Chief 
of Structures. Has 
worked on many top 
aviation projects in the 
aircraft industry, spe- 
cializing in structural 
problems. 
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UNITY FOR 
PROFESSIONAL 
ACTION 





BY PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 


Executive Director 


N.S.P.E. 


Over the past two years there has 
been much discussion on the subject 
of unity in the engineering profession. 
It will be recalled that representatives 
of 15 of the major engineering soci- 
eties spent this period of time discuss- 
ing ways and means of obtaining 
greater professional unity. Their re- 
port resulted in the presentation of 
four plans which have been discussed 
by various segments of the engineer- 
ing profession. Yet, it is discouraging 
to find that in various areas there is 
little concern for the problems of pro- 
fessional unity. In other areas where 
the discussion waxes hot, a great deal 
of time is spent on the details of such 
a unity organization. 


Unfortunately, many of these dis- 
cussions fail to indicate an apprecia- 
tion of the basic reasons for unity and 
some of the basic elements which 
should go into a unity organization to 
be effective in handling the objectives 
for which it might be formed. 


The need for unity can be summed 
up very simply. It is to provide the 
engineering profession with a vigor- 
ous body for the most effective pro- 
fessional action. Professional action, 
however, means varying things to vari- 
ous individuals. It may mean concern 
with the economic status of the pro- 
fession; it may mean ethical proce- 
dures; it may mean governmental liai- 
son; it may mean legislative repre- 
sentation; it may mean enforcement 
of our registration laws; it may mean 
better education ; it may mean concern 
for the utilization of engineers in the 
Military Services; it may mean a pub- 
lic relations program for the profes- 
sion; or any one of a number of other 
specific activities. 


But basically it has two meanings. 
It means improved public service (the 
hallmark of a profession) and it means 
greater recognition of the professional 
status of engineering. Now these two 
items have certain common distin- 
guishing features. First of all, they 
apply not to any particular unit of the 
engineering profession—they are the 
concern of all engineers, whether they 
be Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Chem- 
ical, Mining, or some other specialized 
branch. They apply to the whole of the 
profession irrespective of the type of 
engineering pursuit—whether it be in 
private practice, employment in indus- 
try, public utility, education, or gov- 
ernment. The other common basis of 
this activity is that both the public 
service and the recognition of the pro- 
fession are made up to a large degree 
of what the individual members of the 


profession do with respect to then 
For our neighbors and our friends 
the engineering profession is judgy 
by their impression of each of ys, 


Thus, this professional action cq 
only be coordinated and stimulated}, 
a unity organization. “It receives i, 
impetus and becomes effective only 4 
the individual members of the profe. 
sion will support it with their time yj 
their money, and support it with the; 
active participation. 


Believing firmly in these principle 
NSPE has stood out in these unity dis 
cussions for certain basic require 
ments. Among them has been the yen 
basic one that the unity organizatiq 
should be composed of individu 
dues-paying members. Recognizin 
from experience that these profe 
sional activities (legislation, ethi« 
public relations, etc.) have their grea. 
est effectiveness when implemente! 
primarily at the local level, with 
ordination and further implement. 


tion at the state level and stimulation 
and activity from the national leve, § 


NSPE has stood staunchly for th 
necessity of organizing and integra 
ing the engineering profession at thre 
levels rather than at the national levd 
only. 


It has further said, and it know 
from experience, that the unity orgar- 
ization must have authority to act and 
it must have appropriate financing 
No unity organization can be succes: 
ful if it is supported at the whims od 
various organizations, either by wa 
of financing or by way of participation 
in particular programs. NSPE has fur 
ther stood out as saying that we mus 
decide who is to participate in thi 
unity organization and limit it to qué 
ified engineers. Experience of the pas 
50 years on professional matters hi 
indicated the wisdom of these points 
view. We can look at the experienced 
the American Engineering Council # 
indicative of the failure of an orgat 
ization which did not have these bast 
concepts. We can see the success 0 
organizations in other professions al 
our own based upon these principle 
and we can note with pride the succes 
they have attained. 


NSPE has thus taken the positio 
that the unity discussions should fi! 
consider the basic elements of desir 
able organization. Following ag 
ment on these, the details of organi 
tion can be worked out to attain 
objectives and kind of effective pe 
fessional action all members of 
engineering profession desire—@™ 
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An American Engineer SPECIAL REPORT 


Res Engineer Employment, Education, and Income Survey 
Conducted for the Department of Defense 


@ The National Society of Professional Engineers was one of eighteen professional associations that co- 
operated in a 1949-50 "Survey of Selected Engineering Personnel" conducted on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Replies to the questionnaires distributed during the study were tabulated and an- 
alyzed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with the National Scientific Register, and the 
final results of this statistical analysis have just recently been made public in a Department of Labor 
report. 

The primary aim of the study was the estabilshment of a source file of qualified senior engineers 
which the Department of Defense and other Government agencies could use in recruiting engineering 
personnel. Employment, education, and income were the three items with which the survey was chiefly 
concerned. 

Questionnaires were mailed to approximately 97,000 members of the various participating societies 
and to about 19,000 nonmembers. A total of 63,689 replies were received; and, after a weeding-out 
process, the BLS analysis was ultimately restricted to the questionnaires returned by some 55,000 of the 
nation's experienced senior engineers, admitted to full professional membership in their respective 
organizations. 

These engineers constituted about one-eighth of the entire profession in the United States. The 
report emphasizes, however, that the group is select rather than representative and that relatively few 
men under 35 are included. This latter is due to the fact that many societies have several grades of 
membership and require that certain levels of age and experience be reached before full membership 
recognition is accorded. 

The largest age group represented was from 35 to 49 years, with more than half of the respondents 
fitting into this span. The median age was 45, whereas 1949-50 estimates for the entire profession set 
it as under 40. There were only 56 women among the 55,000, showing very small headway made to date 
in their employment in the engineering field. 

The current analytical report represents the most recent completed survey of the engineering pro- 
fession since the 1946 BLS study, also made in cooperation with the engineering societies plus the 
National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel. The findings are interesting and are illustrative 
of many occupational trends among established P.E.'s. In considering them, however, it should be borne 
in mind that, since the bulk of the questionnaires were returned by the end of 1949 and since the last 
"stragglers" were rounded up by August, 1950, dislocations, changes, and other factors directly con- 
tingent upon the Korean War and the more serious emergency situation are not reflected. 

For this reason particularly it is expected that the current NSPE Salary and Income Survey will fill a 
very serious gap in current knowledge of the engineering profession. 


Areas of Employment 


@ The vast majority of the persons covered in the BLS study were employed in engineering positions. A 
small group, however, constituting only two per cent of the total number reporting, were engaged in 
nonengineering work, although they considered engineering to be their field of highest competence. 
Half of these were doing scientific work, while the others were employed in a wide variety of nonscien- 
tific jobs. Only 196 out of the 55,000 were unemployed at the time the survey was made. 

The proportion of the surveyed engineers employed in the largest branches of engineering was 
similar to estimated figures for the profession as a whole. Thus, in 1949 mechanical engineering employed 
the largest group—approximately two-fifths, while civil engineering accounted for the second largest 
group of respondents, or about one in four. The mechanical engineering employment classification in- 
cluded figures for specialists in the closely-allied aeronautical, automotive, marine, naval architecture, 
ordnance and armament, and power plant fields. 

Electrical, mining and metallurgical, and chemical engineering accounted for much smaller propor- 
tions of those surveyed, and their survey percentages do not match the corresponding estimates for the 
entire profession. The BLS, however, indicates that this may be due partly to the fact that society 
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membership is more common in some branches of engineering than others and partly to a larger cover- 
age in some fields. 


The proportions of engineers employed at the time of the survey in the various branches of the 
profession corresponded quite closely with the proportions who regarded those branches as their fields 
of highest competence. This held true not only for the mechanical, civil, chemical, mining and metal- 
lurgical, and electrical branches but also for most sub-branches. . 

There were, of course, some exceptions, noted particularly in the new and growing fields of guided 
missiles and nuclear reactor engineering where personnel were being drawn extensively from other 
areas. Also, the figures for those regarding aeronautical engineering as their first competence were 
larger than actual employment statistics, possibly indicating that some men, who had become skilled in 
that field during World War Il, had been forced to transfer to other jobs because of the postwar slow- 
down in aircraft production. But this again is one area in which there probably has been a reversal since 
the outbreak of Korean hostilities. 


The possibility of any substantial and effective shifting to fields of second or third competence to 
swell the ranks of radar, explosives, and welding specialists in the event of an even more serious emer- 
gency situation could not be conclusively demonstrated by the statistics assembled in the survey. 

Also, twelve per cent of the total number belonged to a military reserve organization; and among 
the younger men included the proportion was much higher, definitely indicating that a problem of first 
magnitude would be created for industry in the event of a general call-up of reservists. 


Education 


@ The educational background of the 55,000 senior engineers was not significantly different from that 
of society members of all grades who were included in the earlier 1946 survey of the profession. Of 
the engineers in the 1949-50 study, 60 per cent held bachelor's degrees only; 20 per cent had graduate 
degrees (4 per cent with Ph.D.'s and 16 per cent with a master's or equivalent professional degree); 
while the remaining 20 per cent held no degrees, although most of them had some college credits. Only 
7 per cent had never been to college. 

Two out of every five doctoral degrees were in fields other than engineering. However, all but 5 
per cent of the baccalaureates and 12 per cent of the master's degrees were restricted to the engineer- 
ing field. 

Both in 1946 and in 1949-50, the proportion of engineers with graduate degrees was smaller in the 
profession as a whole than among society members. But because of the growing emphasis on graduate 
training for many types of work, the advanced degrees can be expected to show up more frequently in 
the future. In the 1949-50 study, the mechanical and civil engineering groups had the lowest ratios of 
graduate degree holders. 

Also, because those persons who have qualified as professional engineers without any college 
degree are predominantly in the older age groups, the 1949-50 survey probably included a dispropor- 
tionately large number in this category, since the thousands of young men who have entered the profes- 
sion more recently, but who are not as yet full professional members of engineering societies, are pre- 
dominantly engineering schoo! graduates. 


Conditions of Employment 


@ The men covered by the survey, with the exception of civil engineers for whom the government is 
more frequently a major source of employment, were found predominantly in private industry. Two out 
of three were employees of private business organizations. Furthermore, one out of every ten was him- 
self an employer or owner of a business or else an independent consultant. However, in comparison 
with the 1946 study, the 1949-50 one showed a slightly larger percentage of engineers in government 
work and a slightly lower percentage of self-employed. 

Private industry was shown as somewhat less dominant for those with graduate degrees than for 
those whose scholastic training stopped at the bachelor's level; but, nevertheless, almost half the Ph.D.'s 
worked for private firms and only slightly over one-third were with educational institutions. 


Design was the function performed by the largest group: of the society members surveyed, with 
—Please turn to page 28— 
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ARE YOU READY 
| FOR SEVEN (b) 
DAY? 


By THOMAS E. MURRAY, P.E., 
Commissioner, Atomic Energy Commission, 


and Member, NYSSPE, and NSPE 


Will the Atomic Energy Industry Be 
Nationalized Or Will Private Enterprise Have 
An Opportunity Someday to Take Over? Read 


This Provocative Account By a Distinguished 


Engineer and AEC Member. 
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‘ Construction of a 250,000-gailon water tank at AEC’s 
i ucah, Ky., plant. It will stancl 175 feet tall when com- 
Pp eted. —Photo by Westcott. 
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Atomic Energy Commission. Shortly after assuming 

this responsibility, I met an old friend. He seemed to 
regard me more with an attitude of sympathy than with 
one of congratulation. Instead of felicitations, he pro- 
ceeded to give me a short sermon on socialism as exempli- 
fied by the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. It was my friend’s 
notion that the sooner the Commission closed up shop and 
went out of business, the better. He feared that the Com- 
mission’s activity would be the greatest single factor point- 
ing towards nationalizing all the primary means of pro- 
duction in the United States. 


I must confess that since that time my friend’s worry 
has, to some extent, become my own worry—at least, until 
a few months ago. While wrestling with a major produc- 
tion problem, I telephoned the president of one of our 
largest contractors. I asked to see him on a matter of 
grave importance to our atomic program. Bluntly he told 
me that he preferred not to do this unless I stated my 
business in advance. In his company, he emphasized, 
problems came up to him from his own organization and 
not directly from Atomic Energy Commissioners. Putting 
down the phone with a vague sense of personal deflation, 
I could breathe a sigh of relief, for he had made it clear 
to me that the Atomic Energy industry had not been na- 
tionalized, at least not as yet. 


I is almost three years since | became a member of the 


And one of the things that should keep it 
from ever being nationalized is the advent of 
a day I will call “Seven (b) Day.” I take the 
designation from Section Seven (b) of the 
Atomic Energy Act, from which I quote: 
**Whenever in its opinion any industrial * * * 
or other non-military use of * * * atomic en- 
ergy has been sufficiently developed to be of 
practical value, the Commission shall prepare 
a report to the President stating all the facts 
with respect to such use, the Commission’s esti- 
mate of the social, political, economic and in- 
ternational effects of such use and the Com- 
mission’s recommendations for * * * supple- 
mental legislation. The President ’shall then 
transmit this report to Congress, together with 
his recommendations.” It is obvious‘from this 
quotation how important “Seven (b) Day” is 
going to be. When that day arrives the citi- 
zens of the United States, through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, will have to decide 
whether or not to permit private ownership of 
nuclear power reactors. 


Much has already been said about how near or far is 
the corner around which lies economic as opposed to 
feasible atomic power. I won't add to this speculation. But 
right at the start let me sound a note of caution. Although 
some interim legislation will be needed to permit private 
work to move ahead in the nuclear power field, don’t look 
for any legislative panacea for our atomic industry’s 
technological growing pains. There is an unhealthy ten- 
dency to sublimate the immense technical problems in the 
path of economic nuclear power into complaints about 
legislative obstacles. However, it is possible that intro- 
duction of interim legislation will raise. some of the issues 
I intend to touch upon in this article. In this event, the time 
for solution of these problems may be closer than is gen- 
erally thought. ' 

Leaving aside any detailed review of legislation, what 
I should really like to discuss is the ultimate place of 
peacetime power reactors in our economy. This is a mat- 
ter of great importance, second only to our mammoth 




























result was, in an essential respect, identical—State mo. A 
nopoly. That result is out of joint with the rest of thep of I 
American industrial structure. It is even out of joint with fe vilia 
one of the basic purposes of the Atomic Energy Ace j, pp it em 
self, which was to foster free enterprise rather than an} seem 
form of socialism. If a house is so built as to knock,§ pedi 
man’s head off when he enters it, it is built wrong, It hf push 
always seemed to me that socialism builds houses tha | such 
way. In the socialist house the average man does not pa. f not 2 
ticularly need his head. Other people do his political any ing £ 
social thinking for him. 1946 

It may be helpful to review the main reasons why, bag § unkn 
in 1946, the young Atomic Energy industry was cond; — then 


problem of keeping ahead of Russia in the atomic arms 
race. Our stockpile of atomic weapons must, as a matter 
of priority, be improved and expanded far beyond its 
present size. It has and must ever stand as a warning to 
any aggressor. This program we will continue with per- 
sistence. However, international events have taught us 
that there is no long term security in weapons alone. At 
best our present atomic stockpile permits us only to hold 
communism at bay. Our only long term security lies in 
the ability of the free world to demonstrate conclusively 
that its ways of life—spiritual, social, political and eco- 
nomic—are better for human beings than those offered 
by Soviet communism or by any other form of totalitarian- 


ism. One of the ingredients of success in this struggle for tionally, and this word should be emphasized, was cm. — M 
men’s minds and hearts is the continued healthy develop- ditionally retained in government ownership. ergy 





The declaration of policy of the Atomic an 


Energy Act reads in part—*The effect of the Ne 
use of Atomic Energy for civilian purposes ae 
upon the social, economic and political struc. 


ment—politically and economically—of the virtues of the 
dynamic and free American system. On this, together with 
international good will and the vindication of spiritual 
values, western civilization depends. Industrial power is 


the heart in the body of that system and our ethical and : curt 
iit alicia Tee thhee tu the aaa tures of today cannot now be determined, Ff ;, , 
6 5 : . * * * Therefore, any legislation will neces anid 


sarily be subject to revision from time to time, Ff \i1) , 


AXtrnouc the work of the Atomic Energy Commission 


It is reasonable to anticipate, however, that 


is carried on in plants operated by private contractors, we tapping this new source of energy will cause hic 
must not therefore conclude that everything is in order— profound changes in our present way of life, prob 
that the new giant industry is safe in the camp of private Accordingly, it is * * * declared to be the policy Ff },, q 
enterprise. For the most part, the Atomic Energy industry, of the people of the United States, that, sub- curity 







ject, at all times, to the paramount objective of 
assuring the common defense and security, Pir 
the development and utilization of Atomic 





like nationalized British industry, is state owned—and 
controlled by government employees. The recent Eng- 
lish Labor Government, in nationalizing a number of in- 








dustries, was simply putting into practice a fundamental Energy shall, so far as practicable, be directed | th 
principle of socialism, namely state ownership of the toward improving the public welfare, increas hat 






ing the standard of living, strengthening free 
competition in private enterprse, and promot 
ing world peace.” 


means of production. Although the American justifica- 
tion for government ownership was not derived from the 
application of such a rigid dagma, nevertheless, the end 



















AEC; 
The Gaseous Diffusion Plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn. It was to provide power for a similar plant at Paducah, Ky., “se for F 
author turned to the private power industry for assistance. They built plants costing one hundred million dollars to § E. A. 






the electrical energy. 
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A socialist can derive no comfort from this statement 






tate mo. E ° . ° 
st of thf of legislative purpose. It emphasizes peacetime and ci- 
Oint with vilian use, as well as millitary or governmental use. But 
y Act i. p it emphasizes, too, the element of the unknown which then 
than any seemed to justify national ownership as a temporary ex- 
knock, pedient. As the late Senator McMahon put it—“When a 
g. Ithaf push button may destroy a city, can we afford to leave 
1ses thy | such pushbuttons in private hands? If not, then we can- 


not allow private persons to own the facilities for produc- 


ical eh ing fissionable material.” But what was unknown back in 
1946, when the Senator was speaking, is not nearly so 

hy, back | unknown today. The simple push button ideas current 

s cond. | then have lost most of their plausibility. 

yas Cop: Moreover, the 1946 fears that the effects of atomic en- 


ergy would be so revolutionary that only Government 

; ownership could control its impact on business and com- 
bmic F unity life have not been borne out by subsequent events. 
F the Nor has history warranted the assumption that only 
oses F by Government monopoly could secrets be kept and se- 
rue: F curity preserved. Heartbreaking instances of espionage, 


ned. F in atomic energy programs, demonstrate that Govern- 
ce F ment control is not a guarantee of secrecy. Security is and 
me. fF will continue to be a serious problem as long as the cold 
that war continues. However, the extensive declassification 
ause — which has already become possible points to the strong 
life. probability that private ownership of power reactors will 


icy F be quite compatible with most exacting standards of se- 
ub- F curity for military purposes. 






e of 
MY) Peruars one of the most appealing of all the arguments 
a against private ownership back in 1946 was the question 





of international control. The contention was then made 
that transition from national to international ownership 
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el Officials check progress of AEC’s Paducah plant. 
= ng over — from left, are: F. C. Belcher, 

3 Xrofessional Engineer F. J. Mayo, project manager 

for F, H. McGraw Co., the construction contractor; and 


E. A, Wende, AEC. 
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would be easier if no private rights had been vested prior 
to the establishment of an international authority. But hope 
for the international contro] of atomic armaments has 
long since been dimmed by the uncompromising Russian 
attitude. All of us recognize today that in the absence of a 
minimum of goodwill and integrity on the part of the 
great powers involved, mere ownership of atomic energy 
facilities by an international commission would not suf- 
fice to insure the safety of the world. 

If the common decencies are not respected there can 
be no respect for international law. On the other hand if 
some degree of goodwill and mutual respect can be estab- 
lished then it is quite possible that actual international 
ownership may not be an essential part of an international 
control plan. 


But I think that the argument on “Seven (b) Day” that 
will take on real momentum and significance follows a 
different pattern. It will be based on the theory that since 
the atomic energy industry was developed and financed by 
taxpayers, it should be entirely for the account of the gen- 
eral public rather than for the profit of individual com- 
panies. The trouble with such an argument is that it falsely 
assumes that profit to private enterprise confers no bene- 
fits upon taxpayers. It lays down the class conscious and 
demonstrably untrue postulate that the interests of busi- 
ness units are inevitably or generally opposed to those 
of citizens. Such an argument also neglects the fact that 
business enterprises are, themselves, large taxpayers. It 
forgets that private industry is contributing an indispens- 
able industrial “know how” to the harnessing of nuclear 
power, as well as adding a tremendous technology and 
the invaluable services of trained and skilled personnel. 
And finally a most important factor—increased private 
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Above: The AEC depends upon private industry. Reactor 
coolant pumps are being used by Westinghouse to prove 
out their performance before they are used in the Sub- 
marine Thermal Reactor prototype. 
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—Photo Knolls Laboratory 


Schenectady, N. Y. is the site of this huge concrete saucer, 179 feet in diameter and 42 feet deep. It is the foundation 
for a 225-foot steel sphere, largest ever constructed, that will house an atomic power plant for the U. S. Navy. The project is 
under the direction of the Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory, operated by the General Electric Company for the AEC, 


profits and wages, based on increased production, imply 
over-all benefit to the nation. 


@ruenr factors take equal rank with the ability of Gov- 
ernment to finance the atomic program. Not least among 
these are the knowledge and techniques of the:scientists 


fy & and the productive and technological facilitiesyof!Ameri- 
'#‘' can industry. Dollars and scientists without industry 


Ae 


could never have produced anything but a paper bomb. 

Fortunately, in this country there is a healthy doubt 
respecting the claim that exclusive Government owner- 
ship of any segment of our economy results inevitably in 
the greater public benefit. Government ownership as such, 
is an abstraction. You can’t make a big problem easier 
to handle by turning it over to the State. 


However, let me hasten to add, that although I hop 
that “Seven (b) Day” will permit private ownership of 
reactors, I by no means advocate excluding Government 
operations in this field. The development and ownership 
of power reactors by industry is consistent with develop 
ment and ownership by certain branches of Governmen! 
of power reactors to meet specific needs which only th 
Government can afford to meet. 


Readers of the American Engineer, profes 
sional engineers, can do much to make the 
plans and recommendations of Seven (b) Day 
more realistic and effective. As engineers you 
must become more informed about the Atomic 








Next Month: A Fascinating Report of the Yucca 


Flats Atomic Blast, by NSPE Past President L. L. 
Dresser, an Eye Witness. 


Continuing its policy of bringing its readers news 
and articles by and for professional engineers, the 
American Engineer in its May issue will carry an eye 
witness account of the recent Yucca Flats, Nevada 
atomic explosion, written exclusively for the maga- 
zine by Past President L. L. Dresser. Engineer Dresser 
was sent to the historic event by the Governor of 
Oklahoma as an official observer. 

Don't miss this Diary of an Engineer at Yucca Flats 
in the May issue! 
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Energy industry. You can and you should 

articipate actively in its program. The com- 
forting alibi that secrecy prevents such activity 
and understanding is becoming less and less 
yalid as declassification process continues. It 
js not enough that your companies contribute 
a few technical men to some special phase of 
the development of nuclear energy. The times 
require an understanding by industry’s top 
management of the over-all revolutionary 
facts of the atomic age. This knowledge will 
enable you to participate intelligently in formu- 
lating needed and proper legislation. If legis- 
lative changes are molded only by the con- 
siderations of one or two segments of busi- 
ness, it will be only by coincidence that the 
over-all national interest will best be served. 
Only a thorough participation by all segments 
of our people will give promise of legislative 
changes of lasting benefit. And at least part of 
the understanding of the atomic energy pan- 
orama must be derived practically. In this 
connection I hope our commission can start, in 
the near future, regular orientation programs, 
in appropriate fields, similar to those of the 


Armed Services. 


And I conceive it to be one of the special responsibilities 
of industrial management, in the atomic age, to lend some 
of its talent directly to the Commission. We have been 
fairly fortunate in recruiting technical personnel. But 
time and time again we have been turned down in our at- 
tempts to interest administrators and executives. I am 
aware of the financial sacrifice called for in giving up a 
few years to our work. However, I believe firmly that any- 
one who volunteers will be back in industry better 
equipped, more fully rounded out and a much more val- 
uable man because of his exposure to atomic activities. 

Once professional people know the problem, practically 
and theoretically, they will be in a better position to make 
the recommendations that “Seven (b) Day” should pro- 
voke. Meanwhile, increased knowledge will provide op- 
portunities to reduce the boundaries of Government own- 
ership little by little. 


Let me illustrate by an actual example. In 
the Fall of 1950 we needed a new power supply 
of the order of a million kilowatts for our 
Gaseous Diffusion Plant at Paducah, Ken- 
tucky. Only the Tennessee Valley Authority, a 
government owned project, submitted a bid. 
I was not willing to accept the assumption that 
private electric utility companies were not in- 
terested and could not successfully compete. 
And so on November 8th, 1950, the day when 
the Commission formally decided to give this 
business to the T.V.A. I determined to get a 
competing bid from private enterprise. 


A group of executives from private utility companies 
met with me on November 13th. They were asked to sub- 
mit a proposal. This they did eight days later, despite the 
fact that the congressional budget wheels had already 
started to turn on the theory that the whole load would 
be supplied by T.V.A. The new proposal turned out to 
rs so attractive that on December 17th our Commission 
a reversed its previous action and awarded half 
the power load to the private group, now known as Elec- 
tric Energy, Inc. 


In all my business experience I have never seen a more 
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bold, energetic or dramatic effort put forth in a shorter 
time. The new plan required commitments, for private 
financing, amounting to one hundred million dollars. It 
involved an engagement to supply approximately 500,000 
kilowatts over a twenty-five year term. And all of this was 
done in less than one month. 

The Electric Energy, Inc. pattern has established a 
nation-wide precedent. It was followed only a few months 
ago and on a much larger scale. An entirely new combi- 
nation of some fifteen private utility companies has been 
awarded the contract to supply some two million kilo- 
watts needed for our new Portsmouth, Ohio Plant. 













Turse I think are good examples of the ways in which 
the boundaries of Government ownership can be con- 
tracted. You and I and events have so far failed to con- 
vince many that whenever a task can be satisfactorily’ 
achieved by free enterprise, the fulfillment of that task 
ought to be left to free enterprise. We believe this because 
we believe in liberty and the right of free persons to make 
decisions for themselves. 

Back in 1946 the most articulate spokesmen for gov- 

































Above: Night view of Paducah plant under construction. 
Below: Around the clock work continues at concrete batch 
plant on mammoth AEC construction project near Paducah. 


—Photos by Westcott 





























—Photo Westcott 


Preparing to remove plugs from some of the 1,248 fuel 
channel openings in the shield of the Oak Ridge graphite 
reactor, personnel stand on an elevating platform. 


ernment monopoly were groups closely associated with 
the atomic program. Undoubtedly, when “Seven (b) Day” 
arrives many inexperienced in economics and _ politics. 
will again urge retention of State ownership. The engi- 
neer or the businessman who is so absorbed in his own 
affairs that he pays little attention to anything else is apt 
to be less than alert before the encroachments of political 
power. This is especially true where he is indifferent to 
those ultimate values on which liberty depends and for 
the sake of which the human race exists. 

There is a danger of making of both science and busi- 
ness a kind of idol worship. No nation accomplished 
greater feats of scientific and technological organization, 
or boasted more scientists and engineers than did Germany 
immediately before the last World War. Yet neither the 
businessmen nor the engineers in Germany stopped Nazi 
tyranny. How can we account for this? They had blind 
spots which you and I, learning from their sad experience, 
must never permit to obscure our vision. 

Too many engineers, businessmen, scientists and poli- 
ticians fail to answer the crucial question: What is the 
essential difference between our system and that of any 
totalitarianism? Is the essential difference between the 
American system and that of Hitler or Stalin a mere mat- 
ter of science, technology or political and economic tech- 
niques? Of course not. Science and technology are as 
available to tyrants as they are to us. So are the tech- 
niques of economics and politics. When science, tech- 
nology and organizational techniques are not humanized 
by the right spiritual outlook, they become cold and ruth- 
less. Organization of science and industrial technology is 
the most potent weapon of the modern mass state. Indeed. 
the modern tyrants have already borrowed our ideas of 
organization without curbing them by. our love of free- 
dom and our love of liberty. They depersonalize our ef- 









ficiencies by political organizations which lack our BY 
of Rights and our religious and ethical purposes andy 
straints. 
It is in the area of such purposes and not in the aregg 
mere technical means that we must seek the essential di 
ferences between our way of life and that of Marxism 
theory and practice. Only by spiritual values, founds 
ultimately in God, are civilizations really justified, % 
founders of our nation had the courage to tell the 
of their firm belief in this truth. For the rectitude of the 
action in the Declaration of Independence, they appeal 
not to any fuzzy legalistic theories, but “to the Supre 
Judge of the World”—the author of all liberties, 
















@bux nation has lost much of that original awarenegg, 
the primacy of the spirit. This loss has created a vacuy 
in which collectivist theories can thrive. And atomic pow 
for the industrial machine is an obvivus segment of jf 
economy on which a collectivist bridge-head can be est 
lished. We must be alert to this danger. 

Unless we can hitch our consideration of the problem 
of atomic energy and “Seven (b) Day” to such etem 
verities as these, we will all be like a magnificently ow 
ganized crew on a technically perfect ship in the midds 
of an ocean—without compass and without a place to gp, 
If we build industry and science without thinking of hy. 
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man and spiritual values, we are making of them falg ant 
gods to whom we offer human sacrifice. fishlac 





During this last Century we have acquired great m 
terialistic knowledge and power, but at too high a pric 
—loss of spiritual values. We were perhaps in a fair way 
to that bankruptcy of soul which Christ warned of in 
terms that the business of His age could understand, “What 
does it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer 
the loss of his own soul.” 

The awful threat of the fissioning atom in war ha | 
pulled us up short in our flight from the Spirit. May this 
reversal continue and expand as we move into the nev 
era of peacetime nuclear energy. —End. 
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ei By David A. Heller 
yh 
ociely 
sinee ow’D you like to hear an engineering fish story? 
This one is a whopper, but there’s none of the tra- 
. an ® ditional stretching of the truth that we have all come to 
regard as part and parcel of fish tales. 

Stakes in this saga are big—namely the future of the 
$20 million yearly salmon fishing industry on the 
Pacific Coast’s Columbia River. The take, in sport and 
commercial fishing, on that mighty body of water is rough- 
ly 31 million pounds. 

Now, at first glance, you might think that engineering 
and the life cycle of a fish have very little in common. 
But you couldn’t be more wrong. For engineering has 
created a menace to the continued existence of the big 
fellows and engineering is now removing the menace. The 
problem is created by the hundreds of dams, mammoth 
and small, that engineers have built on the Columbia and 
Sacramento river systems. The salmon have been cut off 
from literally hundreds of miles of spawning area in 
upper Washington State by the construction of Grand 
Coulee dam alone. 

It seems that salmon are very sensitive — they will 
spawn only in the area in which they were born. Some 
mysterious sense of nature enables them to distinguish 
minute differences in the chemical composition of water, 
differences far beyond the ability of man’s measuring de- 
vices to distinguish. : 
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Not only are the fish fussy about where they breed; 
they perform their reproduction on a strict time sched- 
ule which fact has caused plenty of headaches for engi- 
neers and biologists of the Army Corps of Engineers and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Here is the way William Hagen, an expert with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, describes the situation: 

“When the salmon enters its home stream to spawn, it 
has a strict time schedule to meet. Nature, by some process 
we know little about, lets it be known when the time comes 
to leave salt water and start for the spawning ground, be 
it 1,500 miles or only 50 miles distant. It must arrive at 
the time of appropriate water temperatures or its eggs 
won’t hatch and spawning will be ineffectual. 

“We are engaged in an extensive program of building 
fish ladders around the dams, but in many cases, there is 


A Bonneville Dam fishladder 
under construction at Bradford 
Island. Engineers have helped 
figure out how to get salmon 
back to the waters in which they 
were born. Some mysterious 
sense of nature enables them to 
distinguish minute differences 
in the chemical composition of 
the water, and they will breed in 
no other areas. 


a delay that proves disastrous. The salmon try to leay 
over the dams and only when exhausted will they usually 
drift over to the side of the river to the fish ladder, Mayh 
there’s only a delay of a day or two at the dam—which, 
usually not too serious. But suppose you’ve got a dozen 
dams for the fish to go around? The delay in reachiy 
the spawning ground may well prove too long. 3 
“With regard to America’s salmon fishing program, jp 
have two important engineering-biological problem. 
guiding the adult fish up stream over the dams go § 
they can breed, and guiding the young fish to safe Passa 
downstream. = 
“The fish naturally are attracted to the heaviest fly, 
of water, which, in every case, in directly over the dan, 
The flow of water in the fish ladders (which have gi 
just like any other ladder), is relatively very slight & 
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trapped at Rock Island dam@ 
the Columbia River, the td 
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—Photo by K. S. Brown 


Columbia Basin Project at Grand Coulee Dam, Washing- 
ton. This is a view of the north fisliway and control gate 
spillway for migration of salmon and other fish around the 
Rock Island Dam, Washington. 


Fish trap and elevator on fish ladder at Rock Island Dam, 


Washington. 
—Photo by F. B. Pomero 
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we ve been putting our best engineering brains to work 
on the problem. Just about everything has been tried: 
sonic devices, high frequency sounds, lights—we’ve done 
everything we can to ‘scare’ them over to the ladders and 
safety. So far, nothing has worked. But the Fish and Wild- 
life Service has on trial an electrical device which seems 
to have good possibilities, both for attracting and repel- 
ling the fish. The salmon seem to be attracted to the positive 
poles. This is complicated, however, by the tricky prob- 
lem that the amount of current necessary varies with the 
size of the fish. Unfortunately, the fish aren’t the same 
size, but range from tiny ones to 25-pounders. 

“When the young fish start downstream, many of 
them are killed as they try to pass the dams. There is no 
known way of getting them to take the fish ladders; most 
get caught in turbines, spillways, etc. That’s the next engi- 
neering problem to be worked out. You can appreciate 
the problem when you realize that Bonneville Dam, for 
example, is 62 feet high. Others are higher, up to 100 feet 
and over.” 

Building fish ladders is no small undertaking. On some 
of the bigger dams, the cost will reach up to 15 million 
dollars. Mr. Hagen points out that knowledge acquired 
in the construction of Columbia River dams will come 
in handy when dams are built on Alaskan rivers, site of 
the very much larger Alaska salmon fishing grounds. 

“So far, engineering efforts in building fish ladders, 
combined with the efforts of hatcheries and the relocation 
of salmon spawning grounds in the lower river has kept 
the catch from declining much. In fact, the runs of sock- 
eye salmon have been increased by hatching operations,” 
Mr. Hagen reports. 

Even the fish, it seems, can’t get along without engi- 
neers. 
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Special Committee Cites 
Rise of Unionism As 
Need for Dues Increase 


(Editor’s Note: The following is a 
summary of a report of the Special 
Committee on Dues Increase, as pre- 
sented at the States Presidents’ Confer- 
ence in Louisville. Members are A. J. 
Ryan, Chairman; Robert E. Allen, T. 
Carr Forrest, Jr., and C. G. Roush. A 
limited supply of the full report is be- 
ing made available to State Societies. ) 


Tue following excerpt from a pres- 
entation of the American Federation 
of Technical Engineers to the Wage 
Stabilization Board should be of in- 
terest to you: 

“The premise offered is that engi- 
neers—exempt and non-exempt—are 
an integral part of the work force, and 
as such, all non-supervisory engineers 
fall properly within the interests of or- 
ganized labor. A secondary premise is 
that in elevating engineers to the ‘elite 
status’ of doctors and lawyers, the De- 
fense Production Act is applying an 
obsolete and superficial criteria; be- 
cause in modern industrial manage- 
ment, the engineer is more closely akin 
to the machinist at his lathe and the 
production worker on the line.” 

... The formation of (unions) em- 
phasizes the fact that the engineering 
societies must pursue more aggres- 
sively activities and programs re- 
quired by a maturing profession . . . It 
also indicates the necessity of a de- 
cided increase in the tempo of NSPE 
activities, particularly in regard to an 
effective prestige building program. If 
NSPE is to accomplish the objectives 
set forth in its constitution, it must 
build and maintain a strong organiza- 
tion which will educate the members 
of the profession for the purpose of 
building the prestige of the profession 
by dissemination of information re- 
garding the importance of engineering 
activities to social and economic wel- 
fare of our nation and its people. With 
prestige, adequate compensation can 


be obtained without resort to col-’ 


lective bargaining. 

... In order to assure efficient man- 
agement and continued growth of 
NSPE, the administrative budget 
should be modified . . . to provide ade- 
quate facilities and personnel in the 
Washington office, three meetings per 
year of the Board of Directors, and 
other essential items of administration 
of our expanding society. To accom- 
plish this portion of the program will 
require that each member’s annual 
dues be increased in the mount of 
$0.84. 

... It is a well-known fact that an 
active committee can accomplish as 
much at one meeting as with two years 
of correspondence. Perhaps such a 
lack of efficiency could have been tol- 
erated in the past in order to save 


dues, but that is no longer the case. It 
is now essential that all engineers be- 
come completely conscious of the pro- 
fessional aspects of engineering at a 
rapid rate. The program for accom- 
plishing this necessary professional 
education at an accelerated rate must 
be financed by some means other than 
present dues. A modest increase of 
$0.52 per member for this purpose 
will permit much more active commit- 
tees and resulting programs in this 
field. 

To:date, NSPE has not embarked 
upon any real program for prestige 
building except for the public relations 
program which was financed by funds 
raised by voluntary contributions. 
Since prestige building is the princi- 
pal objective of the Society and since 
recent activities have indicated an im- 
mediate need for a really effective pro- 
eram, NSPE can no longer defer ac- 
tivities for the accomplishment of this 
objective. These activities must in- 
include .. . legislation . . . continuing 
the public relations program . . . Cer- 
tainly .. . adding $1.04 is a minimum 
for the accomplishment of any effec- 
tive program. \ 


. . » The Society’s budget for thy 
past few years has not included gy 
provision for contingencies or the g 
tablishment of an adequate reser, 
fund. This is obviously not good bus. 
ness. Allotment of an additional $0.4 


of each member’s dues for these pu 


; [I 


poses is only good fiscal policy, 
The following is a summary of 

requirements for individual dues ,, 

accomplish the activities described: 


Administration 
Educational Program .. . 
Prestige Building 
Contingencies & Reserve 


$ 8.00 
Subscription to 
American Engineer .. 2, 


Total Dues Per Member $10.00 


That NSPE members cannot affor| 
the $3.00 increase in National Sociey 
dues required for the accomplishmer 
of this program seems unwarrantel 
under present economic condition, 
To the contrary, they can no longe 
afford to have NSPE operate on » 
austere budget if they hope to accom 
plish the stated objectives of th 
Society .. . —End. 





Administrative Costs By Years 


Shaded Area denotes amounts 
needed to maintain 1949 
level based on Bureau of 
Labor Statistics — 1947-49 
CLI 


Solid Area denotes actual 
dollar costs 
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A Step Toward Professional Status? 


Graduate Education And The Profession 


BY DR. R. L. SWEIGERT, 


Dean, Graduate Division, Georgia Tech. 
Member, NSPE, and National Director from Georgia. 


| prefer and the one that seems the most tangible in- 

cludes the statement that a definite body of knowledge 
of high order is essential. The grouping of knowledge 
would be inherent for the professional field involved but 
parts of it could be basic disciplines that would not need 
to be exclusive for that field. A high level of mental ac- 
tivity and an extended period of high level education 
are involved. 

One of the characteristics of a profession, as I see it, is 
that there must be something distinctive about it, some- 
thing that specifically differentiates it from other voca- 
tional activities. If there is not good differentiation, then 
the field would hardly be called a profession. 

We can see something distinctive and different about 
the medical field, about the law field, for example. Do we 
have such distinction in the case of engineering? | be- 
lieve we do. It has been stated by others and I| repeat 
here, the prime distinction lies in design based upon the 
application of mathematics, the physical sciences, and in 
some fields the life sciences. The prime end point of the 
engineer’s work is a device, a process, or a structure. 


We all know the great advance that has and is still tak- 
ing place in the physical and the life sciences. The men 
in the sciences many decades ago found it necessary to 
carry their studies to the graduate level to solve their 
problems in fundamental and basic science. With this 
great advance in science which the engineer must use if 
we are to progress, the engineer with a Bachelor’s educa- 
tion may very likely find himself handicapped because 
the mathematics and sciences that he is more and more 
becoming expected to use have advanced to higher levels. 
Thus much of professional engineering education is be- 
ing forced to a higher level. 


As engineering education goes to higher levels, to the 
graduate level, it may be somewhat easier to acquire pro- 
fessional status, not only due to a new professional con- 
sciousness on the part of the man but also in the eyes of 
people in general. Extended education marks the group, 
it tends to unify the group and make the individuals more 
aware of their profession, and that they are part of a pro- 
fession. Perhaps this is not a sound criterion and many will 
take exception to it but a pertinent point for professional 
stature seems to be how much and how high a level of 
education is involved. 


The field of medicine assumed a better professional 
status when medical education was extended. It is antici- 
pated that the same reaction can happen to engineering. 
However this difference exists. Formal medical education 
tended to extend itself horizontally and included much 
on the art side of medicine, perhaps to the detriment of 
the science of medicine. If a few signs on the horizon are 
being correctly interpreted, medical education is attempt- 
ing to rectify this situation. 

Because of the nature of the professional practice of 
engineering, engineering education must develop toward 
the science rather than the art which brings it to the grad- 
uate level making it vertical in structure rather than hori- 
zontal as in medicine. 


[ir are many definitions of a profession but the one 
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In the final analysis all education is self-education. We 
learn by doing; mental as well as physical activity is in- 
volved in doing. To learn the art of engineering we must 
practice the art. This is difficult in formal engineering 
education but the science phase can be handled well in 
the educational situation. I believe the graduate thesis 
and graduate special problems come the closest to the art 
of engineering and these are essentials of modern grad- 
uate education but not in general of present day under- 
graduate education. 

In manpower studies, a greater realization on the part 
of industry seems to be developing in regard to the place 
of the professional engineer. As stated recently by one 
practicing engineer, in place of having two technicians 
to one professional engineer, it appears that there should 
likely be ten technicians to one professional engineer. 

The technician does not need advanced education, his 
prime work is not creative, nor is he concerned with crea- 
tive design based upon the application of mathematics and 
the physical sciences. As professional engineering is more 
and more separated from the sub-professional, the pro- 
fessional engineer will find more need for advanced pro- 
fessional education. He will no longer be able to survive 
satisfactorily in a twilight zone between professional and 
sub-professional, but because of lack of sub-professional 
help if for no other reason he has been forced in many 
cases to perform much more at a sub-professional than 
a professional level. Separation of the professional, and 
sub-professional will aid in bringing those desiring to be 
professional engineers to a higher and more satisfactory 
level of professional competence and performance. 


Ass already indicated there is a development now going 
on in medicine in some quarters to bring in graduate 
medical education and this should increase the compe- 

































tence of that profession enormously. It is believed that 
engineering is avoiding the weaker horizontal develop- 
ment by its development at the graduate level. 

The profession of engineering can narrow down to in- 
clude only those phases for which extended education of 
a high order is necessary. Salesmen, operators, mainte- 
nance men, installation men, are not likely to generally 
require this advanced education, and others besides those 
with engineering education can take up such functions, 
as is now being demonstrated by General Electric and 
other companies. Also we have more and more graduates 
from technical institutes, and we have these men enter- 
ing such activities as those that have been listed. 

The study of engineering in transition from 1940 to 
1946 showed engineers entering research, development. 
high level design, and consulting in increasing proportions 
while the proportions entering functions similar to and 
including the first group decreased. Some other postwar 
studies showed that the more study a man devoted to his 
preparation for engineering, the greater the tendency to 
enter those functions requiring more education and a 
higher level of professional performance. These functions 
are particularly those of research, development, and de- 
sign based upon the application of mathematics and the 
physical sciences. 

These functions are carried out through direct employ- 
ment and as consultants. While we would expect that the 
greater proportion of professional engineers would be 
engaged in research, development and design of a high 
order as already indicated, it is also likely that some de- 
vices, processes, or structures, because of their nature, 
will require a full professional level man at the super- 
visory level to satisfactorily install and operate them, and 
some professional engineers will always enter this kind 
of work. In such cases it is not the function that involves 
the professional man but the level of performance and 
the educational background essential for that perform- 
ance, which can call for full design competence in order 
to handle the work involved. The use of computers is of 
this type. 

We have excellent engineers who have not graduated 
from college and who are engaged in the high level pro- 
fessional functions of engineering. We also have many 
with bachelors’ degrees. [ have yet to find one of these 
men who has not put forth great effort beyond his imme- 
diate job to gain the additional education which he must 
have found indispensable. 

In the future more and more men will find it more 


The author says that postwar studies indicate that the more time and effort a man devotes to his preparation for engi 
neering, the greater the tendency to enter those functions requiring a higher level of professional performance. 





advantageous to gain the needed education through grad 
uate level work. This condition is verified by the area 
pressure put upon graduate schools to establish off-campy, 
graduate centers in engineering and science. 

Many institutions over the country are facing they 
pressures. Many centers have already been established anj 
while there are grave doubts that the job can be doy 
fully effectively in off-campus centers, many men in th 
past and certainly for some time in the future wil] tg, 
graduate work this way and some will obtain Mastey, 
and Doctor’s degrees in the engineering field. As t, 
months and years go by, the trend is becoming increasiny. 
ly evident. { 


A recent study of the top executives of 250 of our lap. 
est business organizations has indicated another point thy 
is somewhat contrary to what some of us have thoush 
about engineering education. A study of men in the airy 
group shows that the proportion of these men who hay 
studied business and economics as a major study is mat. 
edly increasing. The engineering group is decreasing, 

The proportion of the younger group that has take 
post graduate work is almost double that of the olde 
group. Thus we see that the complexities of modem ». 
ciety, of modern business, are calling for higher ed 
cation on the part of those who want to make manag 
ment their career and this education is in the field 
management and administration. 


This is all to the advantage of the engineering profes f 
sion. We hope to see more and more of those who arf 


qualified, coming into the educational phase with th 
prime purpose of being professional engineers and tha 


will be their ultimate goal. Engineering as a professing 


must stand on its own feet, must be an end in itself, ani 
should not be considered as primarily a path to adminis 
tration, even though a small proportion may always en( 
up in administration just as lawyers may, or even doc 
tors. 

The data show that as many of the executives in the 
study previously mentioned came up through legal chan 
nels as engineering, with neither one being close to the 
proportions coming from several other channels. 

Through our guidance programs, through our improve 
ment of engineering education at all levels, and through 
our improvement of the professional aspects of engineer 
ing we will finally end up with a profession of engineer 
ing second to no profession in this country. 
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, As th 
Bie A few months ago only a handful of people had ever heard of Captain Hyman G. Rickover, U.S.N. 
Today his name is familiar in the halls of Congress and to the millions of readers of national magazines 
and newspapers. The essential facts behind this new cause celebre may be briefly stated. 
fret the Captain Rickover is a naval officer assigned to engineering duty. He has been working for several 
thousti years on the development of a submarine utilizing atomic power and has been an enthusiastic and out- 
© alone spoken advocate of this new type of naval vessel. His vigor and enthusiasm, it is said, are not shared by 
mes many high ranking naval officers and his friends say that in pressing the development of the atomic 
asing submarine he has stepped on the toes of some important "high brass." On July 8, 1952, a group of 
as taker nine admirals sitting as a naval selection board passed him over for promotion to rear admiral. This 
1e older was the second time he had been passed over for promotion and therefore under the law he would have 
dern been retired this year. But shortly after this action of the selection board Life Magazine, The New 
wh York Times, The Christian Science Monitor, and other publications with national audiences carried fea- 
field of ture articles extolling his work and deploring the Navy's failure to promote him, thus bringing about his 
involuntary retirement. On February 12 of this year, Representative Sidney R. Yates of Illinois took up 
"profes the cudgels in behalf of Captain Rickover and addressed the House for sixty minutes, praising Rickover 
who any and assailing the Navy for its attitude and action. Yates received substantial support from his colleagues, 
ley and one immediate result was the decision of the Senate Armed Services Committee to hold up the 
ofeaiieall promotion of thirty-nine Navy captains to rear admiral pending an investigation of the Rickover case. 
elf, and Within the past few days the furore has subsided somewhat on the promise of Navy Secretary 
fee Anderson that arrangements were being made to keep Captain Rickover on active duty and that another 
inj tlie selection board would be convened to consider his promotion. 
The significance of this episode to the engineering profession is not the fate of one individual. 
Rather, the true import of the affair is the fact that it has brought to light the whole question of the 


“to the recognition by the services of officers assigned to engineering or technical duties and has brought to the 
| attention of Congress the indispensable role of engineering officers in the national defense. 
nprove 


“weal In his address to the House, Representative Yates asked the rhetorical question, “Why is it im- 
ineet portant that Captain Rickover's case be singled out?" His answer: 
gine "We are in a new age, an atomic age. Let us establish atomic age standards. In selecting the offi- 


cers who are to govern the Navy, recognition should be accorded to officers who are scientists as 
well as those who are fighting men, a principle which the Navy today is unwilling to adopt." 


Attacking the Navy's system of promotion selection for engineering duty officers, the Illinois Con- 
gressman said, "What possible knowledge do line officers have of the qualifications of engineering duty 
officers? Do they have an interest in engineering accomplishments? The Rickover case proved the con- 
trary." Yates has now offered a bill to bring about certain reforms in the Navy promotion system appli- 
cable to engineering duty officers which would, among other things, require that the selection boards 
to consider the promotion of engineering duty officers to admiral rank consist of three line officers, 
three engineering duty officers and three civilians who would be selected by the President from among 
the outstanding scientists and engineers in the country, in place of the present arrangement of six line 
officers and three engineering duty officers. 

The NSPE National Defense Committee, under the chairmanship of Colonel Chester Lichtenberg, 
has been in communication with Representative Yates and members of the Senate and House Armed 
Services Committee in connection with a related problem: the provision of the Officer Personnel Act 
which forbids engineering duty officers to succeed to command at sea even though they may be quali- 
fied by reason of past experience and training. Whether corrective action on this provision will be 
sought as part of the Yates bill is not known, but the Rickover case and the resultant Yates bill has 
opened the first practical possibility along this line since the NSPE Board of Directors voted approval in 
1951 and reaffirmed it as recently as June, 1952. 
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The Professional Engineer—Ascending to New 
Heights or Leveling Off to Mediocrity? 


By W. R. WOOLRICH, P.E., 


President of the American Society for Engineering Education 
and Dean of Engineering, University of Texas 


Member, NSPE 


OR more than four decades the Founder and associated 

engineering societies have been making some effort to 

bring together all of the professional engineers of the 
United States as a unified group. Their problem is not un- 
like that which faced the Continental Congress when that 
body labored with the task of bringing together the people 
of thirteen states each with a high premium on their politi- 
cal freedom. 

The first organizational attempt to unify the engineering 
professions was initiated in 1920 by the Founder societies 
when a Federation of American Engineering Societies was 
formed with the American Engineering Council as its op- 
erational staff. By 1924 this organization structure was 
changed and then evolved the American Engineering Coun- 
cil as a single unifying agency. 

The early activity and progress of the American Engi- 
neering Council was effective from its point of vantage in 
Washington, D. C., but its financial structure was not one 
that could withstand the vicissitudes of a sustained de- 
pression. Dissention about both the function and financial 
support of this Council led to its complete abandonment by 
1938, another depression fatality. 


Growth of ECPD, NSPE, EJC 


While the American Engineering Council was experienc- 
ing a loss of national society moral and financial support, 
there was organized in 1932 the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development dedicated to promote the pro- 
fessional growth and status of engineers and potential 
candidates of engineering from the period of pre-college 
preparation thence through college and pre-registration to 
final recognition as a member of the profession. 


Engineers must be free to work and think and act like professional people, not regimented under unionism. 


Durinc this same period of the rise of the ECPD, an a. 
tive segment of the professional engineers registered jy 
the several states founded the National Society of Profe. 
sional Engineers in 1934 and established headquarters jy 
Washington, D. C. Full membership in this organizatig, 
was limited to those who were recognized by state regis. 
tration as professional engineers. Many of the services 
performed by the American Engineering Council for th 
engineering profession at the national capital were taker 
up by the NSPE as the ACE closed its doors in 1938, 

In 1941, the several Boards of Directors of the Founde 
Societies created a Joint Conference Committee made 
primarily of their retiring Presidents and Executive Seer 
taries. This group, after four years of deliberations estab. 
lished with the approval of their respective Boards, the En f 
gineers’ Joint Council. 


In July, 1952, Congressional recognition of engineerin: f 


as a profession was noted in a directive which Congres 
gave to the Salary Stabilization Board of the United States, 
This statute exempted professional engineers employed in 
a professional capacity from further wage and salary con. 
trols on the same basis as members of the medical and 
legal professions. 


Unionization of Engineering 


This recognition immediately brought forth a stepped: 
up activity of the independent bargaining engineerin § 
unions. Any permanent legislation by Congress which 
would recognize engineering as a profession would curtail 
the field of activity of engineering collective bargaining 
agencies. 

Their published reports show that on December 3l, 
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1952, the independent bargaining groups of engineering 

employees as independent unions were activated as The 
Engineers and Scientists of America (ESA). It was their 
hope that by the time of their first annual meeting in Los 
Angeles in February of 1953, the forty thousand members 
of the local groups would unite into one national organiza- 
tion, the ESA. The interim President, Mr. Joseph Amann, 
announced: “Representatives of Engineers and Scientists 
of America are prepared to meet other labor leaders and 
Senator Taft to discuss amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act, provided a meeting can be arranged. Engineers and 
Scientists of America is the only national organization 
whose members engage’ in collective bargaining with their 
employers to speak for the approximately 400,000 em- 
ployed non-supervisory professional engineers and scien- 
tists who are so vital to our national defense and to our 
way of life.” 

The Vice-President of the newly formed ESA, Mr. John 
Taft, at an open meeting at Summit, N. J., November 19, 
1952, outlined the activities through which they expect to 
carry on their promotion. The first activity mentioned was 
announced as “Representation of engineering and scientific 
employees before government bodies, colleges, political 
groups, etc., for the purpose of ‘setting things straight’ with 
regard to engineers’ views on matters of interest to them.” 

Following his formal talk at Summit, Mr. Taft stated 
“ESA expects to conduct an ‘Industry Evaluation’ pro- 
gram in which it will study the working conditions, sal- 
aries, fringe benefits, etc. of various large firms. The re- 
sult of the study will be made available to college students 
as well as to the engineering and the scientific profession 
for their information and guidance.” He further revealed 
that ESA plans to organize student chapters at major en- 
gineering colleges and defended this plan by stating that 
professional societies have student chapters and that his 
organization is entitled to the same prerogative. 


Tue previous surveys of the National Societies Commit- 
tee prepared in May, 1946, indicated that as of that 
date less than five per cent of the engineers questioned 
favored a certified union. Those who opposed the union 
of engineers did so usually on the basis that by unioniz- 
ing:— 

1. Individual initiative would be restricted. 

2. Individuals would be regimented by the union or- 
ganization. 






. A “typing” of engineering positions and a “leveling” 
of salaries would result. 

1. Professional status and prestige of engineers would 
be damaged if not lost entirely. 

. Individual advancement and recognition of individual 
achievements would be stifled. 


wn 


Prosasry our democratic process of our unifying engi- 
neering councils has been too slow to keep pace with the 
rapid strides made by the engineering profession. The En- 
gineers’ Joint Council, the Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development and the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers now face the alternative of speeding 
up their coordinated effort to improve the professional 
status of the recognized engineer or giving way to a less 
discriminating group of union engineers who would like 
to speak for all of us on the workman’s side of the collec- 
tive bargaining conference table. 

American industry has also much at stake in this situa- 
tion and much of the corrective work in our present sal- 
ary scales must come from the employers of engineers. 
There is little about which to quarrel by the engineering 
profession as related to beginning salaries for men with 
Bachelor’s, Master’s or Ph.D. degrees in engineering, but 
the scales of advancement have been woefully neglected 
by a large portion of American industry. If management 
would do its part, the spread in salaries for professional 
engineers must be greatly increased for men of three, five, 
ten or twenty years of service commensurate with the be-. 
ginning salaries if the engineering unions are to be effec- 
tively answered. 

The engineers of less than average ability can generally 
be given a salary lift by a collective bargaining agree- 
ment. In the leveling off process he gains at the expense 
of those who are above the average. When a union is first 
established there may be even a higher average wage than 
could have been obtained by individual contract by su- 
perior engineers. But the future is not too bright in col- 
lective bargaining for the advancement of men of creative 
genius and individual professional abilities. Collective bar- 
gaining is never inspirational to the man of creative talents 
and recognition cannot be readily afforded him other than 
as part of a collective group. 

In this emergency may we look to the Engineers’ Joint 
Council, the National Society of Professional Engineers 
and the Engineers’ Council for (Continued on page 42) 


The service motive is the hallmark of the true professional man. Below: Omaha, Neb., NSPE members organize protective 
activity during recent flood. 














State Presidents Meet in Louisville 


State Heads Diseuss NSPE and Professional Problen 


State Presidents from thirty-three of NSPE’s thirty-nine 
State Societies gathered in Louisville, Ky., March 13-14, 
for the National Society’s Annual President’s Conference. 

The Chief Executives from the States, National officers, 
National Committee Chairmen, and those just interested 
in the Society, discussed professional problems during the 
two-day affair. The Kentucky Society of Professional En- 
gineers, as yet not affiliated with the NSPE, were gracious 
hosts to the engineers from across the nation. 

Many social affairs highlighted the program. At luncheon 
on March 13, the engineers heard greetings by Lawrence 
Wetherby, Governor of the State and Dr. Philip Davidson, 
President of the University of Louisville. The speaker was 
Dwight A. Bray, P. E., Chief Engineer, Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Highways. At a banquet that night Mr. H. A. 
Wagner, Coordinator, Nuclear Power Development Dept., 
The Detroit Edison Co., gave the address. 

The Saturday luncheon speaker was J. Stephen Watkins, 
P. E., Past President, Kentucky Society of Professional 
Engineers. 

The business program covered more than a dozen items 
of interest to the Society and the profession. Leaders in 
various fields were on hand to direct discussions such as 
the one dealing with professional unity. Past President 
Alex Van Praag, Jr., NSPE’s representative to the Ex- 
ploratory Group of engineering societies studying unity, 
reported latest developments. Vice President Clarence 
Shoch and Ohio’s National Director Robert Allen, the So- 
ciety’s observers at current Engineers’ Joint Council meet- 
ings, told the presidents of the Council’s activities. After 
these discussions, the Executive Committee, meeting on 
Sunday, March 15, authorized Vice President Shoch and 
Director Allen to represent the Society at future EJC meet- 
ings pending Board action in June on affiliation with the 
group. 

Engineer Robert Allen, chairman of the Membership 
Committee, reported on the experimental program carried 
out in 1952. He told of mailings to a list of 5,000 prospec- 
tive members from National Headquarters, and reviewed 
the Membership Kit that was made available to all State 
and Chapter workers. The State Presidents made many 
suggestions for future membership activities which were 
thought by the Committee to be of great value. 

Past Vice President C. G. Roush, Chairman of the Pub- 





Enjoying themselves are left to right: J. Stephen Wat- 
kins, Past Pres. Kentucky Society; Elgin Robertson, Nat’l 


Dir. from Texas; NSPE President Coleman; and R. C 
Ernst, Pres., Kentucky Society. 
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lic Relations Committee, reviewed for the group the S, 
ciety’s regular public relations activities as well as the spe. 
cial $50,000 program that was partially supported by men, 
bership contributions. He urged the officials to make gj 
possible use of the two reports resulting from the special 
program up to this time. The reports are, “How to Improy 
Engineering-Management Communications,” and, “Th 
Improved Utilization of Engineering Manpower.” 
Much enthusiasm was indicated for the continued cel. 
bration .of National Engineers’ Week. The Presiden 
thought this celebration one of the major programs of the 
year and asked that all possible support be given it by al 
concerned. 
The matter of finances dealt mainly with the proposed 
dues increase. Engineer A. J. Ryan of Denver. Colo., x. 
ported on this subject. (See page 20 for details.) Som 
of the State Presidents expressed concern that an increag 
in dues would cause a loss in membership, while other 
felt the loss if any would be only temporary and that in. 
creased activity would result in a future membership gain, 
Chapter activities were freely discussed by the top men 
from the State Societies. Subjects covered included regula 


(Continued on page 42) 


President C. T. Chave of the Massachusetts Society make 
a point at one of the sessions. 





be Bet 


President E. S. Van Demark tells his fellow engine 


what is going on in the Delaware Society. 
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American U. Survey 
Reports College Seniors’ 
Employment Attitudes 


College Seniors and Federal Em- 

eyment is both title and theme of a 
report just published by The Ameri- 
can University of Washington, D. C. 
The 123-page monograph gives the 
fndings resulting from a research 
study conducted in the spring of 
1952 among college seniors majoring 
in mechanical, electrical, and civil en- 
gineering, physics, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, physchology, and _ political 
science primarily in order to deter- 
mine their attitudes toward the pos- 
sibility of accepting Federal employ- 
ment as compared with industrial em- 
ployment. 

The study was financed by the Divi- 
sion of Psychological Sciences of the 
Office of Naval Research. The educa- 
tional institutions chosen for the sur- 
vey were: Johns Hopkins University, 
the University of West Virginia, Ober- 


| lin College, Syracuse University, and 


Purdue University. In addition to the 
students themselves, college place- 
ment officers, deans, other administra- 
tive officials, and faculty members 
familiar with student employment 
preferences and the _ recruitment 
efforts of organizations seeking col- 
lege level talent also were interviewed. 


A marked preference for industrial 
employment over all other types was 
shown by the seniors, and this prefer- 
ence was strongest among those ma- 


joring in engineering subjects with 
science majors next and the social 
science group third. While many fac- 
tors, including employment fields of 
their fathers or guardians, influenced 
their attitudes, the over-all weight re- 
mained consistently in favor of indus- 
trial positions even where there was 
a family background of federal em- 
ployment and individual students 
showed an inclination to federal jobs. 

Less work “under pressure,” job 
security, leave and retirement policies, 
good equipment for technical work, 
the probability of less discrimination 
against the individual, and geographic 
locations of federal positions were 
factors regarded with favor where 
federal positions were concerned. 
However, greater financial potential, 
management efficiency, and a greater 
incentive for the individual to work 
harder were among the principal rea- 
sons given for the industrial prefer- 
ence. There was considerable empha- 
sis placed on the source of employ- 
ment information as an influence on 
student attitudes, with the on-campus 
recruitment efforts of industrial 
representatives appearing most effec- 
tive. For federal jobs, the college 
placement office and newspapers, 
radio, and television combined were 
regarded as the two most important 
sources. 

The 1952 survey reported in the 
new American University monograph 
was preceded by a pilot study con- 
ducted during the spring semester of 
1951 among engineering majors only 
at 6 leading schools. 








ARE YOU 


spective and design. 


up your artistic endeavors? 








AN ARTIST, TOO? 


When it comes right down to it, engineering isn't such a far 
cry from art, and in some very practical cases the two pro- 
fessions even go hand in hand. You can't design a bridge, for 
instance, without having a pretty fair artistic sense; nor can 
you paint a very good picture without some knowledge of per- 


We have an idea that a good many NSPE members are as 
talented with the brush and canvas as they are with the T-square 
and drawing board. So why hide those talents under a bushel? 

Instead, why not send your American Engineer a good photo 
of your favorite painting so that we can feature it in a coming 
issue? And let us have a brief biographical sketch, too—What 
Is your engineering specialty? And how or why did you take 


Let's not leave it all to the statesmen and political scientists 
—Eisenhower, Churchill, and the rest. We'd like to show them 
that engineers can be artists, too. Let us hear from You. 
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Court Says Registration 
Board’s Legislative 
Powers Invalidates Law 


The Supreme Court of Colorado 
has ruled that the engineering regis- 
tration law of that state is invalid be- 
cause it contains an unconstitutional 
delegation of legislative power to the 
registration board. The decision fol- 
lowed an original action by an indi- 
vidual to restrain the board from issu- 
ing licenses and publishing a roster 
indicating the branch of registration. 


The Court observed that it was not 
expressing any opinion on the ques- 
tion whether the profession of engi- 
neering is subject to regulation by 
classification into branches and for 
the purpose of the decision assumed 
that the profession might conceivably 
be regulated in that form. However, 
the Court found objectionable the 
broad language of the statute, stating, 
“No definition of any particular 
branch of engineering is contained in 
the statute, and no standards are fixed 
and determined by which a classifica- 
tion could be made. 


“No standards are fixed by the Act 
which shall be applied in determining 
the distinctions to be drawn between 

. various specializations of the 
broad field of engineering. Without 
question, many fundamental scientific 
principles are common to all of them, 
and every field of the profession over- 
laps into another. Without standards 
fixed by the law, the discretion to de- 
clare what the law is, is delegated to 
the board. This cannot legally be 
done.” 


In addition to the objection on des- 
ignation of branches, the Court found 
objectionable the authority vested in 
the board to determine approved cur- 
riculum . . . from a school or college 
approved by the Board . . . engineer- 
ing work of a character satisfactory to 
the Board .. . give credit for graduate 
study at its discretion . . . lawful prac- 
tice . . . and other language of this 
nature granting discretionary powers 
in the Board. (Objectionable words in 
the decision are shown in italic.) 


The Court cited the rule of law it 
was following as: “The general assem- 
bly may not delegate the power to 
make a law; but it may delegate power 
to determine some fact or a state of 
things upon which the law, as pre- 
scribed, depends.” And further, “The 
true distinction . . . is between the dele- 
gation of power to make ‘the law, 
which necessarily involyes: a discre- 
tion as to what it shall be, and confer- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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(Continued from page 10) 


22 per cent fitting into this classification. The next largest group—I5 per cent—were doing work 
designated as “operation.” The third group—i3 per cent—were chiefly engaged in administration. 

Design was the most frequently reported job assignment of the mechanical engineers. In chemical 
engineering, research was the most commonly reported function. Research, operation, and produc- 
tion were most often reported by mining and metallurgical engineers. 


Graduate degrees were most important to qualification for teaching, with 74 per cent of the en- 
gineering professors holding them. More than 40 per cent of the men engaged in research also had ad- 
vanced degrees. 


Professional Income 


@ In considering the income data assembled through the survey, the Bureau emphasizes that many eco- 
nomic and personal factors, such as ability, personality, and family or business connections, cannot be 
measured in statistical terms. However, the influence of other important factors, including education, 
length of experience as measured by age, specialty, and type of employer, was taken into considera- 
tion in compiling the report. 

The income question was marked "optional,"" but close to 80 per cent of all respondents included 


the desired data. The income information from those under 35 years of age was not considered suffi- 
ciently representative to warrant analysis, however; so their replies were not included. 


The figures used covered all types of professional earnings, whether from fees, salaries, or royal- 
ties, but excluded other types of income, such as returns on investments. An increase of approximately 
37 per cent was shown in the 1949-50 median income figure of $8,100 for engineers aged 35 or over 
when compared with the last available previous figure of $5,900 in 1943. Earnings are known to have 
increased substantially, however, since the survey was made; so the value of the findings is historical 
rather than indicative of current 1953 conditions. 


The influence of age and professional experience was shown as a definite factor in determining 
engineers’ income. Medien incomes mounted steadily with age, from $7,000 for engineers in the 35-39 
bracket to a peak of $10,200 for those in the 60-64 group. For still older engineers the income levels 
were silghtly lower. 


Earnings tended to be considerably higher in certain branches of engineering, with the highest 
median incomes found in chemical engineering and in a group comprised of management, petroleum 
and fuels, guided missiles, and nuclear reactor enginering specialists. The lowest over-all median in- 
come ($7,100) was found among the civil engineers. 


An obvious earning advantage in all fields and in the profession as a whole was shown for the small 
group of engineers with doctorates. 


The self-employed engineers were by far the best off financially, while those in private industry had 
the next best incomes. Members of educational and governmental staffs were much lower on the in- 
come scale. There was a higher median figure for all engineers employed by educational institutions 
than for those employed by the government, probably due largely to the greater proportion of Ph.D.'s 
on college faculties. When the median for the Ph.D.'s was figured exclusively, however, the governmental 
figure was higher by $400 ($8,700 for government Ph.D's, opposed to $8,300 for professors). The same 
was generally true for those with master's degrees. 


Because of the fairly rigid ceilings on salaries in government and education, the older engineers in 
those fields had only moderately higher earnings than their younger colleagues, whereas the difference 
was much greater in the self-employed categories. The incomes of independent consultants showed some 
decline after 54 years of age, but it is probable that some of these older consultants worked only on a 
part-time basis. 


The engineers who were in business for themselves tended to have higher incomes if they had a 
college degree. Although the most highly educated engineers generally tended to be the best paid 
in every employment classification, the variations of income among men with different levels of educa- 
tion within each group were not nearly as great as between those who were self-employed and those 
who were employed by others. Thus, of all the factors affecting engineering income, the type of em- 
ployer was the one which obviously carried the greatest weight. 
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HAPPY springtime! If you’ve 
been busy these winter evenings 
before the TV set, probably warm 
weather and a hammock in the 
shade, will afford you some time 
to catch up on your professional 
reading. Remember, —PP— al- 
ways has at least one item that 
will interest you. Here’s asample: 
Title: “Human First, Engineer 
Second.” It’s sent in by Harold 
Becher, P.E., of our NYSSPE. 
Here’s Engineer Becher. 
— 

Engineers Wanted! 

Not a day passes without this line 
staring at me from the Want Ad 
pages of the daily press. 

It must be wonderful to feel wanted. 
Modern psychology dwells on the 
sense of being wanted as one of the 
most important factors in the de- 
velopment of man. 

It must be grand to feel wanted! 

In vain do I search the Ad pages 
for the caption “Lawyers Wanted” 
or “Doctors Wanted.” I sympathize 
with the lawyers. and doctors. Theirs 
must be the awful lot to be unwanted. 

We, the engineers are wanted! 

But wanted by whom? 

Wanted by a car salesman who left 
his own bailiwick to conduct a de- 
sign and engineering service. 

Wanted by a former dress buyer 
who opened an agency to rent out the 
services of engineers who do not know 
their own functions to clients who do 
not know their own needs. 

Wanted for what? 

Wanted for their many years of 
training, for their decades of experi- 
ence, for their and their parents’ sacri- 
ficial investments in their acquisition 
of knowledge—to perform tasks that 
can be done by a high school junior 
or by a graduate of a six months 
course in a trade school. 

Wanted for their loyalty, integrity 
and thoroughness for five weeks of 
each quarter year at wage levels be- 
low those of a second rate machinist, 
without reciprocal obligations by the 
employer. 

Do I sound irked and bitter? It is 
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not my own wounds that I lick. I have 
not had the fortune to be one of the 
“Wanted engineers.” I am haunted 
by the confusion and frustration that 
I read in the eyes of colleagues and 
hear in the stories of young and old 
engineers who apply to me for jobs. 

My heart bleeds for their sense of 
insecurity, for their fears and their 
inertia. 

Because I am jealous of my profes- 
sion. 

I am as jealous as the author who 
wants to be identified with the work 
of his brain and as the artist who 
wants to be identified with the work 
of his hands. Like them I abhor 
plagiarists and pirates. 

“Of Human Bondage” bears the 
name of the author, Somerset 
Maugham, not the name of the pub- 
lisher who bought the manuscript. 

“The Lady of the Lake” is identi- 
fied with Sir Walter Scott, and not 
with the publisher. 

The portrait “Anne of Cleves” is 
known as a Holbein, not as a Henry 
VIII after him who ordered it painted. 

Michelangelo's works bear his 
name, not the name of the pope who 
paid for their execution. 

Syndromes are named after the 
medical practitioners who diagnosed 
them, not after the patients who paid 
for the treatments. 

Famous legal decisions are cred- 
ited to Webster, Choate, Darrow and 
Steuer, not to the litigants who footed 
the bills. 

But where are the names of the 
engineers who executed the design 
and construction of the Pyramid of 
Cheops (the Egyptian monarch who 
ordered it), the Taj Mahal, the Maus- 
oleum of Semiramis, the Woolworth 
Building, the Empire State Building. 
the Rockefeller Plaza, the George 
Washington Bridge (Note: G. W., al- 
beit an engineer, had nothing to do 
with its design or construction) ? Why 
are not their names, like those of the 
author, artist, doctor and lawyer 
identified with the work of their 
brain or hands? 

It is because the engineer has not 


emphasized his human relationship 
with his work. He looks upon his 
work as an end in itself rather than 
as a link in the chain of human prog- 
ress. The doctor deals with human 
pains, the lawyer with human trou- 
bles, the author with human social in- 
terpretation, the artist with human 
esthetic sense, most of them dedicat- 
ing their drives and urges directly to 
human progress, sentient of human 
desires and needs. 

It is for this reason that their work 
has, for several millenia, been defined 
by a code that imposes rigid moral 
demands on the use of their profes- 
sion or art. The code demands the 
unrestrained giving of their best 
abilities and the consciousness of 
maintaining high standards of repu- 
tation. The code prohibits the lower- 
ing of their standards. They have a 
professional responsibility to the buy- 
er of their work or service. They are 
not for hire by the hour. Their re- 
ward is for the service rendered and 
for the merits of that service. 

And therein lies the differentiation 
of the Professional Engineer from the 
average member of the craft. The 
engineer who accepts professional 
status must realize the human values 
in his work. His responsibility to his 
client or employer is linked with the 
maintenance of high standards in his 
profession and with his own human 
dignity. He is not a true professional 
engineer unless he maintains this 
triple link at the highest levels. He 
will seek the employment of the max- 
imum of his capabilities, worthy of 
justifying the time and ‘expense spent 
on their acquisition. He will not let 
himself become a foil for non-profes- 
sional racketeers who lower the 
standards and earnings of the engi- 
neering profession. He will appoint 
himself a missionary to teach the em- 
ployer and client the true values and 
capabilities of the engineer. He will 
remember that the bridge he designs 
is for human transportation, the 
building for human residence, the 
machine for human economy and the 
device for human safety. He will 
learn that the reward for the execu- 
tion of a task is measured by the chal- 
lenge to his abilities and the risk to 
his reputation. He will insist on giv- 
ing his name to his work. 

The task is not an easy one. Not to 
stoop and kneel to pick up crumbs 
may mean to go hungry very often. 
But, if we are to make rapid gains in 
the battle for public acceptance we 
can do so only by putting ourselves 
in step with the other members of our 
profession whose goals are set for- 
ward, who keep their heads high and 
from their purposes are undeterred. 
Polonius’ famous bit of advice “to 











thine own self be true” is good to be 
remembered by the engineer. If he 
will take inventory of the qualities 
to like in himself, if he will feel re- 
spect and dignity in himself, if he will 
remember that there is a better mar- 
ket for the best of his abilities, if he 
will realize that the employer or 
client is only furnishing the prob- 
lems, looking to him to furnish solu- 
tions, he will lose the feelings of in- 
feriority, inadequacy and insecurity. 
He will replace inertia with action 
and fears with courage. He will then 
surely find himself a really “wanted” 
engineer. 

Just remember to be human first 
and engineer second. 


—PP— 


Thank you Engineer Becher. 
Our next “writin’ ” guest is Engi- 
neer Elmer N. Iberg of Marion, 
Ky. Engineer Iberg has the sub- 
ject of professional ethics on his 
mind, and he has set them forth 
in “Five Points.” He strikes at 
the roots of several problems; do 
you agree with what he says? 
Here, then, is Engineer Iberg’s 
Point Five program. 


As that which is ethical, will re- 
dound to the benefit of those who are 
initiating and promoting observance 
of ethical practices and defining ethi- 
cal practices, they may well be called 
to task for promoting their own in- 
terests. 

There is no criterion of ethical ac- 
tion or professional conduct except 
that such action results in the public 
welfare. The public interest and the 
public protection are the only justi- 
fication for a truly Professional Or- 
ganization; the only basis for its sup- 
port or recognition by the public; and 
the only basis for its survival. 

Without fear of criticism, defini- 
tion of ethical or unethical practice 
can be made public, and brought to 
the attention of the public and the 
courts. Sufficient laws are already 
established to cover most violations. 
When convinced that practices are ad- 
vantageous to the public, and con- 
vinced of the integrity of those pro- 
moting ethical practices, the courts 
will not be derelict in their duties. In 
the understanding of human affairs, 
and the public weal, other groups are 
decades ahead.,;of the Engineering 
Profession. Obsolete courts can be 
ridiculed into supporting sound views. 
The precedent is already established 
in most states. 

Resolutions should be immediately 
taken and publicized of current and 
local unethical practices, with no 


punches pulled. Local, is emphasized 
because the National Society and 
other groups are years in advance of 
local thinking. 

1. The definition of Professional 
Engineer must be established, and 
legal steps taken, irrespective of all 
precedent, to restrict its use. Spe- 
cifically, any implication that an en- 
gineman, operator, surveyor, drafts- 
man, technician, etc., is an Engineer 
of any kind, must be removed legal- 
ly. If not successful in this, a new 
and restricted definition must be 
established. 

2. The current and predominant 
practice of Salesmen giving free serv- 
ice, called “Engineering Service,” 
must be defined as unethical. It is 
merely a means of pawning off a com- 
pany’s product for a profit. A deli- 
cate distinction must be made of those 
companies who utilize professional 
engineers exclusively to give profes- 
sional advice, be it billed as such or 
not. 

3. There is limited advertising of 
and practicing of Engineering by un- 
licensed individuals. There is plenty of 
room under the law, for individuals of 
any background or training, to estab- 
lish their competence to practice. They 
should be urged to comply, or such 





(Ep1Tor’s Note: All those desiring to 
list their meetings under Dates to Re 
member should send COMPLETE informa- 
tion, including date and place, directly 
to the American Engineer.) 


New Jersey Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual at, April 17, 
18. Essex House, Newark, New Jersey. 

Michigan Society of Professional En- 

meers—Annual Meeting, ste 1¢, iB. 

ncroft Hotel, Saginaw, Michigan. 

New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers — Annual Meeting, 
ag 23, 25. Hotel New Yorker, 

ew York, New York. 

Massachusetts Society of Professional 
Engineers — Annual Meeting, May 9. 
Hotel Kenmore, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Pennsylvania Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, May 15, 16 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Bhode Island Society of Professional 
Engineers — Annual oy 19. 
Rhode Island Yacht Club, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

California Society of Professional En- 
ineers—Annual Meeting, June 4, 5, 6. 

otel Californian,''Fresno, California. 

Georgia Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Seventh Annual Summer Outing, 
June 15, 16. King and Prince Hotel, 
Saint Simons Island, Georgia. 

National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Annual Meeting, June 18, 19, 20. 
ee Hotel, Daytona Beach, 

orida. 














practice brought to the attention yf 
legal authorities. This malpractice ;, 





not serious for the simple reason thy 
it has not been sufficiently profitah, 
to attract violators. 








quate and complete planning befp 
construction should be a prime inte, 
est of the Society. Engineers aloy 
should be the sole criterion of why 
is adequate and necessary in this jp. 
stance. Improved laws in this regpey 
are greatly needed. The practice g 
calling in a contracting firm to do, 
job without adequate or comple 
plans is as obsolete as any practic 
known to civilized man. It is respo 
sible for the vermin-infested, fr 
traps of this country—including som 
of the schools. The production of 
plans and specifications, which igs np 
more than an absolute definition of 
every item to enter into a structur 
and how to use it, must be regarded 
as the highest type of Engineering ¢. 
fort. By the non-recognition of this 
fact, American Engineering has suf. 
fered beyond hope of repair in an 
of our lifetimes. Even educators hare 
miserably failed on this item of pro 
fessional endeavor. 

























5. The control of Engineering fun f 
tions by Engineering Companies dom f 






inated by other than Engineers, is u- 
ethical and contrary to the public we: 
fare. Policies affecting Engineerin 
dictated by bankers, financiers, poli 
ticians, commercial experts, busines 
men, militarists, etc. are not in the 
public interest, and forever remove 
all possibility of professional develop 
ment for Engineers. Such policies wil 
reduce the greatest potential Eng: 
neers to dawdling technicians. 


— PP— 

















Unity of the Engineering Pro 
fession is such a complex subject, 
and yet so important, that mat) 
members of NSPE (truly a gras 
roots organization) have takenil 
to their hearts enough to thin 
and write about it. The piece thal 
follows: by Engineer Sim ¢ 
Wright of the Oklahoma Sociel 
is from such a member. A por 
tion of what follows has been sail 
before and should be considered 
as review; the rest is a call 
action. 
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The need for unity has long beet 
recognized by the engineering profes 
sion. Who’s Who in Engineering list 
over 70 national engineering societies 
There are at the present time approx 
mately 175,000 registered engineét 
and somewhat over 350,000 practi 
ing engineers. In other words ap 
proximately one-half of the practic: 
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engineers in the United States are 
registered professional engineers. . . . 
The founder societies have been 


performing 4 commendable job of 


| disseminating technical information 
mr ade. F 


to their membership, and there is no 
intention to disturb this relationship. 
However, it is recognized that these 
organizations do not represent the en- 
tire engineering profession and, there- 
fore, cannot fulfill the need for group 
action. Group action was required to 
prevent the submergence of engineers 
into general labor unions when the 
Wagner Labor Act was replaced sev- 
eral years ago. Unified effort was 
needed to establish our engineering 
registration laws to safeguard public 
health, safety, and property. Unity in 
the profession is also needed to im- 
prove the academic standards of our 
colleges and universities. At thé pres- 
ent time there are 192 schools teaching 
engineering subjects of which 44 are 
not accredited. While it is hard to 
understand how an engineering stu- 
dent would attend a university which 
is not accredited, it should be the duty 
of the profession to see that this is 
corrected. ... 

There have been a number of at- 
tempts at unity in the engineering 
profession. The American Association 
of Engineers (A.A.E.) was formed 
in 1915. Although it exists today with 
about 6,000 members, it did not ac- 
complish the original purpose because 
it lacked the backing of the technical 
societies. The Engineering Council 
for Professional Development (E.C.- 
P.D.) was formed in 1932. This or- 
ganization has done good work with 
its principal accomplishment, the 
establishment of better academic 
standards. The National Society of 
Professional Engineers (N.S.P.E.) 
was established in 1934 and now has 
a membership of about 29,000. N.S.- 





P.E. is expanding rapidly and doing 
fine work, but at the present time 
represents only 16 per cent of the 
registered engineers or about 8 per 
cent of the practicing engineers. 
There are three founder societies lar- 
ger than the N.S.P.E.—the A.I.E.E. 
with 45,000 members, the A.S.M.E. 
with 37,000 members, and the AS.C.E. 
with 36,000 members. In 1920 the 
American Engineering Council was 
organized by the national mining, me- 
chanical, and electrical engineering 
societies (the civil engineers not par- 
ticipating until about 10 years later) 
and other national and local societies. 
This organization failed in 1940 be- 
cause two of the supporting societies 
gave notice of their intentions to with- 
draw. 

At the beginning of World War II 
the engineering profession found itself 
in the position that there was no over- 
all organization which could advise 
and assist the various government 
agencies in a national emergency. The 
need was paramount and the Engi- 
neers Joint Council (E.J.C.) was 
formed in 1941 as a federation of the 
civil, mechanical, mining, electrical, 
and chemical societies. 

The Engineers Joint Council in 
October, 1949, formed the “Explora- 
tory Group” which consisted of repre- 
sentatives from 16 technical societies. 
The purpose of this Exploratory 
Group was to find a common basis on 
which the engineering profession 
could be unified and the following 
plans were adopted as a basis for dis- 
cussion: 

Plan A—the expansion of Engi- 
neers Joint Council (E.J.C.) to include 
other engineering societies. 

Plan B—expansion of E.J.C. to in- 
clude other societies and also to pro- 
vide for a voluntary individual mem- 
bership. 


Plan C—the merger of E.J.C. and 
the National Society of Professional 
Engineers (N.S.P.E.), modified so 
that the resulting organization would 
represent the entire engineering pro- 
fession. 

Plan D—adoption of N.S.P.E. as 
the unity organization and expansion 
of its membership and activities 
through the co-operation of other en- 
gineering societies. 

After considerable study and de- 
liberation by the Exploratory Group, 
Plan A was recommended in Decem- 
ber, 1951, with the N.S.P.E. dissent- 
ting. On January 25, 1952, E.J.C. 
voted to receive the report and re- 
ferred the matter to the constituent 
societies. 

This is a comprehensive report and 
it represents a great deal of work on 
the part of the Exploratory Group, 
composed of leading engineers in the 
profession, in trying to find the 
answer to the problem of unity. The 
majority report can be summarized 
in the following statement: 

“The thinking is that the unity or- 
ganization should be launched in the 
simplest possible way and that the 
unsolved questions and problems 
should be studied and resolved by the 
unity organization rather than by a 
temporary group, such as the Explora- 
tory Group.” 

The highlights of the N.S.P.E. 
minority report are: 

“1. The failure to determine the re- 
lationship between N.S.P.E. and 
E.J.C. on programs in the social, eco- 
nomic, ethical, and governmental 
fields; 

“2. The failure to provide for indi- 
vidual membership; 

“3. The failure to provide authority 
for action; 

“4. The failure to develop the finan- 
(Continued on page 41) 
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1953 Engineers’ Week Roundup 


Tuere is no doubt that National 
Engineers’ Week, 1953, was an out- 
standing success from every point of 
view—even bigger and better than 
last year’s observance and an exciting 
preview of celebrations and accom- 
plishments to come. A complete report 
on all events—radio broadcasts, TV 
shows, special exhibits, official proc- 
lamations, speeches, newspaper trib- 
utes, coinciding annual meetings, so- 
cial programs—would require more 
space than the AMERICAN ENGINEER 
has pages. But here is a final run- 
down of many of the highlights as 
they have been ap ge from coast to 
coast. 

Many state governors issued proc- 
lamations or gave other official rec- 
ognition. Among them were: Thomas 
E. Dewey, New York; J. Caleb Boggs, 
Delaware; G. Mennen Williams, 
Michigan; Christian A. Herter, Mas- 
sachusetts; Robert E. Crosby, Nebras- 
ka; Edward F. Arn, Kansas; Howard 
Pyle, Arizona; and C. Elmer Ander- 
son, Minnesota. .. . 

Mayors throughout the country fol- 
lowed suit, including Perry Pickett, 
Midland, Tex.; Eric G. Hoyer, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Vincent R. Im- 
pellitteri, New York City; Joseph M. 
Darst, St. Louis. Mo.: Ernest W. 
Mirrington, Jr., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Hohen Foster, Phoenix, Ariz.; and 
Fred Emery, Tucson... . 





Dewey’s Tribute 


Between the dream and _ its 
practical fulfillment stands the 
professional engineer. It is he 
who must take the knowledge 
which scientists wrest from the 
universe and out of it continu- 
ously create a new, a better, and 
a more friendly world. . . . In 
such a world, as productive ca- 
pacity steadily increases and 
communications expand, hunger, 
fear, and ignorance cannot long 
endure nor can tyranny remain 
unchallenged. 

—Governor Thomas E. Dewey 

1953 Engineers’ Week Proc- 

lamation 











In Birmingham the Alabama SPE 
held its Annual Meeting and Banquet 
at which Donald K. Bryant, Alabama 
U. mechanical engineering student 
was presented with a plaque as win- 
ner of Society’s annual essay contest. 

. University of Arkansas College of 
Engineering professors were included 
in a team of 25 engineeers who spoke 
throughout the state before high 
school groups and civic clubs... 


Louis Fischer, noted author and cor- 
respondent, was the featured speaker 
at a Toledo, O., event... . 





Most Unique Program 


Members of the _ Lansing, 
Mich., Exchange Club heard a 
unique Engineers’ Week pro- 
gram at their February 23 meet- 
ing, brought in by long-distance 
telephone and loudspeaker. Na- 
tional celebrities who gave the 
telephoned speeches _ included 
Michigan Governor G. Mennen 
Williams, Michigan U. President 
Harlan H. Hatcher, NSPE Presi- 
dent John D. Coleman, atomic 
scientist Allen Bates, and bridge- 
builder D. B. Steinman. 

Wesley Bintz, president of the 
Grand Valley MSPE Chapter 
planned and arranged the un- 
usual event. 











The Charleston, W. Va., Dallas, 
Tex., and Tulsa, Okla., Chapters were 
among those offering a week-long 
schedule of special events. . . . Repre- 
sentatives from various large com- 
panies spoke at the Charleston meet- 
ings. . . . NSPE President-elect T. 
Carr Forrest appeared on a Dallas TV 
program during which the local wa- 
ter situation was discussed. . . Joseph 
Barnett, chief of the Urban Roads Di- 
vision, Bureau of Public Roads, was 
one of the featured lecturers in Tulsa. 


The Georgia Society's Ninth An- 
nual Meeting in Atlanta, addressed by 
John D. Coleman, was another high- 
light of the Week. . . . President Cole- 
man also appeared at the Annual Win- 
ter Meeting of the Professional Engi- 
neers of North Carolina in Charlotte. 


The San Antonio Express carried a 
special feature story, February 22, 
explaining the registration policy. 
The Campbell, O., Journal ran a spe- 
cial appeal to high school students to 
consider engineering as a career. . . 
The Portsmouth, O., Chapter’s efforts 
resulted in a page of tribute in the 
Fees... 

The Waukegan, IIl., Chamber of 
Commerce held a special recognition 
luncheon jointly with members of the 
Lake County Chapter. .. . The Rotary 
and Kiwanis Clubs in Springfield, IIl., 
also had special programs provided 
by Capital Chapter P.E.’s. . . . The 
District of Columbia Society arranged 
a radio and TV appearance by Gen- 
eral Louis W. Prentiss, District Engi- 
neering Commissioner. . . . Dr. John 
B. Sutherland, acting director of the 


2 
Kansas Industrial Development 
mission, was featured speaker g 
Topeka meeting. . . . KSPE Pregigs 
Abram Pratt appeared with others 
gineers on a special Topeka TY gp 
gram.... 2 
Among the special banquets ii 
were those in Denver, Colo., 
ville, O., Wichita, Kans., and Jacks 
ville, Fla... . Robert J. Cumming yy 
honored as the “Engineer of } 
Year” at an award dinner sponsom 
by the San Jacinto Chapter, TS Ba 
Houston’s Shamrock Hotel. . . . 
Bucks County Chapter, PSPE, 
ranged special broadcasts and @ 
plays in cities in the area Mo 
mouth-Ocean Chapter engineers § we 
interviewed over station WJLK ink 
bury Park, N. J.. q 
The presentation of a special Ne 
Shore, Mass., Chapter award to} 
fesssor Jonathan Karas was tel 
in the Boston area. .. . The Delaway 
SPE sponsored a full schedule of 
and TV programs for the Week... 


- 





Connecticut Highlights : 


The Connecticut SPE’s Annual 

Meeting on February = at the 
Francis S. Murphy Terminal, 
Bradley Field, Windsor ta 
Conn., featured addresses b 
outstanding helicopter experts—_ 
Igor Sikorsky and Charles A. 
Kaman. A social program, dine 
ner, and dance were also sched- 
uled for this Engineers’ Week 
observance. 








New Mexico P.E.’s and their wivée 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Caldwell Wilson, Mt 


and Mrs. Aubrey B. Gregg, Mt 
Wilkes W. Gowin, and Mr. H. E. Sie 
son—assisted by local radio 
nel made recordings of both 7 
Dream Builder and The lew in th 
Dark for local broadcast. . ‘f 
The Illinois SPE made ‘arrale 
ments with the National Associall 
of Educational Broadcasters to 
tribute two NSPE tape-recorded pit 
grams to 44 student stations of 
NAEB tape network. . . . All Indiam 
Chapters sponsored displays ah 
erams, and ISPE President J. B 
son appeared on a TV interview wit 
other Indianapolis P. E.’s. A Cor 
tury of Engineering Progress in Si 
Louis was the theme of a a 
radio show in that city. A speci 
Salute to the Engineer ¥ ran in the 
Macon, Georgia, News under the by: 
line of columnist Walter Bragg: - 
February 22 to 28 was really awe 
when the Engineer came into his ov" 
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i i shi ki, F. A. 
ENGINEERS’ . . Top row: Massachusetts’ Governor Herter signs proclamation while J. J. Groncki, j 

Sawyer, Sumaetls Wanemee aed CT. Chave look on, |. to r.; Governor Arn of Kansas (seated) presents aaa - 
KSPE Pres. A. Pratt, and New York’s Governor Dewey signs his proclamation before M. J. Roses, E. J. omg an ‘. ~g 
Wylie. Second row: Displays sponsored by the Albany and Monroe County Chapters, NYSSPE, ee . ~oat 3. HL 
Sanford, Altamont, N. Y., and G. W. Turnes are inspecting the first display. Third row: W. L. Bredar, D. P. DeBor : “ ° 
Backlund, and Nebraska Governor R. E. Crosby, |. to r., look over proclamation; D. K. Bryant receives essay —— -— 
Pres. H. K. Weaver, Alabama SPE; and Mich. Highway Commissioner C. Zigler, W. Bintz (at phone), Otto . = S. 
Obrecht, pres., Lansing Exchange Club, are pictured during long-distance lecture program. Bottom row: A view ne roe 
meeting at the Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, O., shows banners of all Toledo Technical Council members w 7 
in a tribute to engineers; and Mayor E. W. Mirrington, Jr., Niagara Falls, N. Y., signs a congratulatory. letter before R. Simo- 
nette, W. F. Anderson, R. C. Newman, and D. O. Hubbard, I. to r. 
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With Our Members a i 


Minnesota Meeting 





New Officers Named; Members Hear 


Address on State’s Economic Future 


W. L. Hinderman of St. Paul was named president of the Minnesota Society 
of Professional Engineers at the association’s annual meeting held at the Lowry 
Hotel in St. Paul during National Engineers’ Week. He will succeed Charles E. 


Doell in that office. 


Other new officers named at'the same time are: James J. Ryan, St. Paul, presi- 


dent-elect; C. W. Britzius, Deephaven 
Park, vice president; L. P. Zimmer- 
man, Minneapolis, secretary; C. J. 
Hastad, Halstad, Minn., treasurer; 
and Hibbert M. Hill, Minneapolis, na- 
tional director. They are scheduled to 
take over their new duties on May 1. 

In a major address, Dr. Athelstan 
Spilhaus, dean of the Institute of 
Technology at the University of Min- 
nesota, told the MSPE engineers and 
mémbers of the Minnesota Federation 
of Engineering Societies, meeting at 
the same time, that long-range tech- 
nological planning for the state’s eco- 
nomic future must be developed and 
supported. He also pointed out that 
industrial activity centers around 
great scientific and engineering 
schools. 

MSPE concluded its sessions by 
passing a resolution addressed to the 
proper committees of the State legisla- 
ture endorsing ‘Walter H. Wheeler for 
election to the Board of Regents of the 
University of Minnesota. An MSPE 
member and past National Director, 
Mr. Wheeler was presented with an 
“Outstanding Achievement Award” by 
the University in May, 1952. 





Legislative Dinner 
In Springfield, Ill. 


The annual Legislative Dinner, 
honoring engineers serving in the 
State legislature, was held under the 
auspices of the Capital Chapter of the 
Illinois SPE on March 16. The Le- 
land Hotel in Springfield was the scene 
of the event. In addition to the State 
legislators, the Governor, the deans of 
the engineering colleges at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Bradley University, the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, and 
Northwestern University, State De- 
partment Directors, and technical 
agency heads were invited to attend. 


Movie Shown In 
Stockton, Calif. 


Ata recent regular monthly meeting 
of the San Joaquin Chapter of the 
California SPE, held at the Hotel 
Wolfe in Stockton, the General Elec- 
tric movie—Freedom and Power- 
was shown to the members and their 
guests. 





Cleveland Dinner Guests 


Pictured, left to right, at the Annual Dinner of the Cleveland Chapter, OSPE, 


are: John D. Coleman, NSPE president; George V. 


Fleck, retiring Cleveland presi- 


dent; James E. Atchison, new chapter president; and Raymond A. Freese, Ohio 


SPE president. 
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Educational Activitie,} 
In Massachusen,} 


The Education Committee of i) f 
North Shore Chapter of the Mas, f 
chusetts Society of Professional }), § 
gineers, composed of F. O. Macky | the H 


Jr., E. F. Hansen, and R. E. Frang § 


ventio 


has been conducting an effective pr. 


gram in the high schools in the Nor § 


Shore area. Assistance has hem 
offered to the schools in giving pp 
spective engineering students an age, 
rate picture of the profession, the 
of work engineers perform, and th 
facilities and equipment which ; 
used. 


The chapter has also been coopera. 
ing in the vocational guidance pro. 
gram being carried out by North. 
eastern University to reach forty-two 
high schools in the Greater Bosto 


area. Lectures have been given inf Comn 


thirteen schools on the subject, Wha 
Engineers Do and Where They Worl, 


North Central Ohio 


Committees for the North Central & 


Chapter of the Ohio SPE have bea 
» J. Ry: 


named as follows by Chapter Pres: 
dent Edwin E. Richards: Program— 
C. B. Parrett, chairman; R. M. Bark. 
ley, W. R. Hauserman, Walter Mev. 
ler, and Howard Maxheimer. Public 


Relations—A. D. McKenzie, chair f 
man; John T. McClure, Edwin ME 
Kerr, Frank A. Schneider, and John § 
J. Cunning. Membership—N. A. Steg. F 


man, chairman; Sidney C. Buchner, 
Robert Burgener, and Chris Schnei- 
der. Ethics and Grievance—Edgar ki. 
Johnston, chairman; Robert G. Beer, 
and James W. Kyler. Advertising 
Representatives—R. C. Klopfenstine, 
chairman; Harold H. Slater, John W. 


Huffman, and Clarence C. Crow. 


Atomic Energy Talk 
In August 


At a recently-scheduled monthly 
meeting of the Augusta Chapter of the 
Georgia SPE, held at the Town Ta 
ern Restaurant, Mr. N. J. Donohue, 
a member of the Atomic Energy Com 
mission’s technical staff, gave a le 
ture on The Atomic Energy Program 
and Its Relation to the Professio 
Engineer. The developments made® 
far, predictions as to the future de- 
velopment of electric power with the 
atomic reactors, and economic 4 
safety aspects were among the phasé 
of the program covered by the spes 
er. At the conclusion of the addres 
the meeting was opened to questiom 
from the floor. 
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NYSSPE Convention 
Scheduled For April 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Con- 
vention of the New York State SPE 
will be held April 23, 24, and 25 at 
the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, it has been announced by Con- 


Engineering Industries Exhibition is 
scheduled as a special feature. 

More than 1,000 New York State 
P.E’s are expected to attend. In ad- 
dition to the industries exhibition and 
the business meetings, open forum dis- 
cussions on subjects of public interest 
are planned. 


1953-54 NSPE Slate 


Results of NSPE’s election of ofh- 
cers for the 1953-54 administrative 
year have just been reported to the 
Board of Directors by the Tellers 


| Committee. T. Carr Forrest, Jr., was 


Vha 


elected to the presidency of the Society 
for the term beginning next July 1. 
Vice Presidents were named as fol- 
lows: Northeastern Area, Clarence T. 
Shoch; Southeastern Area, Dean N. 
W. Dougherty; Central Area, Edwin 


J. Ryan; and Western Area, Orland 
C. Mayer. In addition, Russell B. Al- 
len was re-elected Treasurer. 

Michael Godfrey served as chair- 
man of the Tellers Committee. Other 
members were: Thomas M. Knight, 
Joseph Barnett, Victor J. Richter, 
Joseph Powers, and Henry W. Clark. 

The election results were tabulated 
as follows: 


Officers : 

For President: 
T. Carr Forrest, Jr. . .. 9,578 
Write in for others ...... os 14 

For Vice Presidents: 

Northeastern Area: 

Clarence T. Shoch ... : . 9,431 
Write in for others ...... : 15 

Southeastern Area: 

Dean N. W. Dougherty . 9,361 
Write in for others .... 10 

Central Area: 

Edwin W. Seeger .............. 
Write in for others ....... 

Northcentral Area: 

C. Y. Thomas ....... me ee 

_ Write in for others ............ 

Southwestern Area: 

Alfred J. Ryan ....... ere 
Write in for others ........ 
Western Area: 
Orland C. Mayer .... 
Write in for others . 
F - eg 
usse ee 9,471 
Write in for others ............ 7 
Invalid and Blank ballots ..... || || 146 
GENERAL 
Total ballots RE hE ode, 280541, 
Membership as of Dec. 31, 1952... 


Percentage of membershi - 
Ing ballots .......... ne a --- 37.6% 


9,397 
3 
9,402 
9 
9,363 
6 


9,325 
4 





CorrecTIoN—The March issue of 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER carried a 
story on page 30 referring to the Ken- 
tucky Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. The reference should have been 
to the Kentucky Lake Chapter of the 

tate Society, rather than to the 


KSPE itself. 
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NYSSPE Ladies’ Program Committee 








Pictured above are the members of the Ladies’ Program Arrangement Com- 


mittee for the New York State Convention, April 23-25. In the first row, left to 
right, are Lillian M. Lawrie, Sylvia M. Lane, Ann Lorie, and Sonia Cavagnet; in 
the second row are Mary Casulli, Eva Klepper, and Alice Fox. 





Diamond Jubilee 





Ohio SPE Celebrates 75 Years 
Of Progress and Accomplishment 


Tracing its history back to the informal beginnings during 1878 of the Asso- 
ciation of County Surveyors of Ohio, the OSPE held its Diamond Jubilee Con- 
vention at Neil House in Columbus, March 5, 6 and 7. 

Addresses by nationally-known speakers, panel discussions, a tour of the 
Battelle Memorial Institute, special conferences for E.I.T.’s and student engi- 


neers, industrial exhibits, and varied 
social programs for both the P.E.’s 
and their ladies were high points of 
the meeting. 

Among the featured speakers were: 
NSPE President John D. Coleman; 
Robert B. Bangham of the Ohio So- 
ciety of Professional Accountants; T. 
A. Marshall, a member of the Engi- 
neering Manpower Commission; Dr. 
Walter E. Lawson of the Development 
and Research Department, E. I. du- 
Pont de Nemours & Company; Henry 
K. Leonard, president of the Toledo 
Patent Law Association; Army Engi- 
neer Col. Paschal N. Strong; J. A. 
Flint, vice president in charge of en- 
gineering for the Jeffrey Manufactur- 
ing Company; and Dr. W. E. Smith, 
dean of the Graduate School, Miami 
University. The panel discussions 
dealt primarily with the problems en- 
countered by county, municipal, high- 
way, industrial, public utilities, and 
privately practicing engineers. A 
special OSPE citation and award was 
presented to P.E. Luther T. Fawcett 
as another feature of the program. 

Raymond A. Freese, outgoing 
OSPE president, presided. Members 
of the Franklin County Chapter were 
convention hosts. 








Dayton P.E.’s Sponsor 
TV Program 


The Dayton, Ohio, SPE has recently 
participated with the other member 
groups of the Dayton Technical So- 
cieties Council in a series of sixteen 
TV shows, generally entitled Blue- 
prints for Tomorrow and covering all 
phases of engineering. 

Dayton Chapter members Albert 
Fink, Carl Lohrey, Robert Allen, and 
Robert Menninger and University of 
Dayton Student Chapter member Fred 
Kramer provided the final program of 
the series. Their televised discussion 
centered on the education, experience, 
and qualities requisite for an engi- 
neer; emphasized the importance of 
professional registration; and cov- 
ered the history, objectives, and make- 
up of the Professional Society and 
future prospects for engineers and en- 
gineering. Visual props including 


antique whale-oil lamps, photos of 
local engineering projects, various 
graphs and charts, and two scale 
model kitchens representing the mod- 
ern and the old-fashioned types were 
used in presenting the engineering 
story. 
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NYSSPE Member Honored 
By Cooper Union Alumni 


William Goldsmith, a former Com- 
missioner of Public Works in Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., and a member of the New 
York State SPE, was an honored guest 





at the Cooper Union Alumni Associa- 
tion’s annual Founder’s Day Dinner 


recently. Mr. Goldsmith, who has 
been chairman of the Cooper Union 
Alumni Fund since 1951, was present- 
ed with a plaque in recognition of his 
outstandingly successful fund-raising 
efforts. 

He is currently active as president 
of the Woodcrest Construction Com- 
pany which he founded in 1928. 


Arizona Annual Meeting 


The 1953 Annual Meeting of the 
Arizona Society of Professional Engi- 
neers was held March 7 in Tucson at 
the Student Union Building of the 
University of Arizona. Engineer 
Bartholomew of the Southern Chapter 
was general chairman in charge of the 
arrangements for the meeting and 
presented a varied program for those 
in attendance. 

One of the highlights of the meeting 
was the presentation of certificates of 
registration to engineers newly regis- 
tered in the State. The registrants at- 
tended as guests of the Society, as did 
senior engineering students from the 
University. 


Engineer’s Responsibility 
Is Galveston Subject 


The Engineer’s Responsibility was 
the subject chosen by Howard T. Tel- 
lepsen for a lecture he recently de- 
livered before a dinner meeting of the 
Galveston County Chapter of the 
Texas SPE. Mr. Tellepsen, president 
of the Tellepsen Construction Com- 
pany, is a past president of the San 
Jacinto Chapter, TSPE. 


Colorado Case 
(Continued from page 27) 


ring authority or discretion as to its 
execution, to be exercised under and 
in pursuance of the law. The first can- 
not be done; to the latter no valid ob- 
jection can be made.” 

The right to practice a profession, 
once legally granted, is within the 
rights protected by the Constitution of 
the United States and of the State of 
Colorado, which provide that no per- 
son shall be deprived of life, liberty or 
property, without due process of law, 
the Court held. “The profession of 
engineering is no ‘ordinary trade or 
calling.’ That profession also involves 
‘personal skill, presupposes a period 
of novitiate, intensive preparation, due 
examination and admission, and that 
the licentiate’s sheepskin is solely his 
own. ” The Court quoted approving- 
ly a statement from an Idaho case, 
“Where the State confers a license 
upon an individual to practice a pro- 
fession, trade or occupation, such 
license becomes a valuable personal 
right which cannot be denied or 
abridged in any manner except after 
due notice and a fair and impartial 
hearing before an unbiased tribunal.” 

Following this reasoning, the Court 
concluded that the complainant had 
been denied a valuable property right 
because he had been originally li- 
censed to practice the profession of 
engineering without designation of 
branch under an earlier law. “It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the legislature 





P.E.’s At Work 


A number of position changes 
among NSPE members have recently 
been noted. .. . Charles G. Bourgin 
has resigned as superintendent and 
engineer of the Montclair, N. J., 
Water Bureau to take up new duties 
as engineer and general manager of 
the East Orange Water Department 
and secretary of the Board of Water 
Commissioners of East Orange. . . . 
Karl Hellman has recently taken over 
as electrical supervisor in charge of 
design for Hydrocarbon Research, 
Inc., of New York City. . . . William 
A. Chalkley, formerly plant engineer 
with Rohm and Hass Company, has 
joined the firm of Cooper and Perry, 
Knoxville, Tenn., which in the future 
will be known as Cooper, Perry, and 
Chalkley, Architects-Engineers. . . . 
Bert W. Johnson, Donald B. Johnson, 
Earl A. Krueger, and Willard W. War- 
zyn, all of Madison, Wis., have been 
admitted to membership in the firm of 
Mead and Hunt, Inc. . . . Mark P. 
Harris has joined the faculty of Penn- 
sylvania Military College as a pro- 
fessor of civil engineering. 





cannot by statute deny or abridge thy § 
right in any manner except for cay} 
and ‘after due notice and a fair aj} 
impartial hearing before an unbiagj 











tribunal.’ ” 
A request for a rehearing has hey 







registration board. 






Registration h, 
County Surveyor Cay 








In a decision handed down Januay 
22, 1953, the Multnomah County (;. 
cuit Court of Oregon declared Pete 
W. Welch unqualified to hold the off 
of Multnomah County Surveyor no. 
withstanding the fact that he had ber, 
elected to that office at the Novembe 
4, 1952, general election. 

The suit to challenge the qualifies 
tions of Welch was filed by the Multno. 
mah County District Attorney on th 



















basis of the law passed by the Legis. F 
lature in 1949 providing that no per § 
son shall be eligible to hold the ofc Fi 






of County Surveyor unless he is regis 





tered as a professional engineer of 
professional land surveyor. Wedf 
was registered neither as an engine} 
| NEW 


nor as a land surveyor, and after hav. f 








ing been elected to the office, con- 
tended that the law of 1949 was uncon 
stitutional. The attorney for Welch 
argued that since the office of County 
Surveyor was created by the Oregon 
Constitution it was improper for the 









Legislature to establish special quali F 
| bearing 





fications for any individual holding 





such office and that additional qualif- § 





cations could be provided for only by 
amendment to the constitution itself 

The District Attorney pointed out 
that where the constitution of a state 
is silent as to the qualifications for any 
office or only specifies negative qual: 
fications, as in the case of the Oregon 
Constitution, it is entirely within the 
power of the Legislature to add addi 
tional qualifications as are reasonable 
and proper to insure adequate ani 
competent discharge of the duties 0 
the encumbent. 

The opinion affirms the reasoning 
put forth by the District Attorne) 
holding the 1949 law constitutiond 
and declaring that Peter Welch, m0 
possessing the qualifications therei 
required, may not hold or occupy tit 
office of County Surveyor of Multno 
mah County and that Claude G. Pow 
ers the previous County Surveyor wé 
entitled to occupancy and control 0 
the office. 

It is understood that Welch intends 
to file an appeal with the Supreme 
Court at Salem in an effort to 
a reversal of the Multnomah Couly 
Circuit Court decision. 
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What's New 


This coiumn describes new products of general interest to 
professional engineers. For further information, fill in the 
coupon provided and mail to the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 





NEW EMERGENCY WARNING SIGNAL 


Thoro-Flare Emergency Warn- 
ing Signal, Model AW-C, is an- 
nounced by Emarco Corporation. 
Constructed with a permanently 


Item 1 





cades. Light is above, visible from 
all directions. Locking feature pre- 
theft. Flashes in- 
stantly in upright position. Neon 
Flasher, Red Fresnel lens, rust re- 
sistant metal case. 8” high, 6” 
long, 344” wide. Weight 6 Ibs. 


AMERICAN ENGINEER Ss 


1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Please send information on Item | to: 
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NEW SUN HEAT CALCULATOR Item 2 


A slide calculator to figure heat gain through windows 
is now available from Ingersoll Products Division, Borg- 


| Warner Corp. 


Designed for architects, engineers, air-conditioning con- 
sultants and ‘others who have frequent need to know 
amount of sun heat transmitted through doors and win- 
dows. With “Ingersoll Sun Position, Heat Gain and Shad- 
ing Data Calculator,” calculation time can be cut from 


' hours to minutes on sun altitude, shadow angle, radiance 
' transmitted, etc. Small charge to engineers and architects. 


AMERICAN ENGINEER tea tibes 


1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Please send information on Item 2 to: 
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Item 3 


NEW MIXERS 


Muller Machinery has intro- 
duced three new plaster and 
mortar mixers. All three incor- 
porate paddle shaft seal origi- 
nated by Muller. Manufacturer 


bearing protection and guaran- 
tees seal unconditionally for life 
of mixer. Model 120 shown has 
double V belt drive. 
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PORTABLE WAREHOUSES Item 4 


“Transportainers” are a practical and economical solu- 
tion to the problem of supplying and storing explosives 
for construction jobs, oil well exploration operations and 
similar activities according to the Illinois Powder Mfg. 
Co. Also suitable for storing other materials. 

Containers are 6'5” high, wide x 79” long, have a 
capacity of 275 cubic feet, are weatherproof, ventilated, 
were developed by Dravo Corp. for protection against dam- 
age and pilferage. Movable features eliminate cost of erect- 
ing and dismantling. Can be used indefinitely. 





WORLD'S SMALLEST GRINDING WHEEL 
Chicago Wheel and Mfg. Co. 


new producing world’s smallest 
commercial mounted wheel, an 
abrasive point. Only 1/16” 
diam. Used for grinding ex- 
tremely small holes in miniature 
bearings, bushings, instruments, 
and similar precision applica- 
tions. Exact duplication of even 
Most minute parts possible with 
this new development in abra- 
sive field, manufacturer states. 


Item 5 
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COLORADO 


INDIANA 





Cc. M. HATHAWAY 


Consulting Engineer 


Electrical—Mechanical—Electronic 
Product Development—Project Engineering 
Production Designs—Plannin 
Research—Model Work and Pilot 
Manufacturing 


1815 S. Clarkson St. Denver 10, Colo. 





FLORIDA 





SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 


Testing—Inspecti Research—Engineers 








Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 





4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 34, Florida 





GEORGIA 





ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 


Atlanta Georgia 





ILLINOIS 





CRESCENT ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Contracting & Consulting Electrical Engineers 
Design, Supervision and Construction 
Process Power and Lighting for 
Industrial Plants 


6455 S. Central Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 





DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 
Industrial Plants, Grade Separations, Rail- 
roads, Subways, Power Plants, Express- 
ways, Tunnels, Municipal Works 


150 N. Wacker Drive 79 McAllister St. 
Chicago 6 San Francisco 2 





K. AUSTIN JEWELL 


Cc Iting Industrial Hydraulic Engineers 





Jewell Process 
WATER PURIFICATION WORKS 
WASTE TREATMENT WORKS 
for 
MINES, MILLS AND PLANTS 


Transmission, Hydropower. Distribution, 
Drainage Plans, Specifications, Reports. 


2125% Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 








ALVA C. TODD 


Cc Iting Engi 





Communication and Electronics 


Brookston, Indiana 





KENTUCKY 





STEPHEN ARTHUR DERRY 
Cc Iting Eng 


Management — Industrial — Civil 
Management and Municipal Problems 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Profit Sharing — Project Engineerin 
Kentucky Home Life Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
Wabash 5667 








MICHIGAN 





COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 
IN 


Consulting and Design 
Engineers 


Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 


252 W. Cortland St. Jackson, Michigan 


THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CORROSION CONTROL—Surveys, Reports, 

Design, Specifications, Evaluation 


UNDERGROUND UTILITIES — Location, 
Mapping, leakage surveys, electrical 
grounding systems 
HOLLOW PILING—Directional Surveys 
by electronics 
Francis Palms Building Detroit 1, Mich. 





NEBRASKA 





BACKLUND and JACKSON 


Cc Iting Engineers 





Architectural, Civil, 
Municipal, Structural. 
4924 Poppleton Avenue 


Omaha 6, Nebraska 





NEW JERSEY 





ENGINEERING DRAFTING 
SERVICE 
S. J. Ozimek—Consulting Engineer 
Industrial Bldgs.—Mechanical— 
Structural—Electrical—Piping— 


Tools—Machine Design—Product 
Design—Electronics 


38 Park Pl., Newark 2, N. J. 





GREER & McCLELLAND 
c iting Engi $s 
FOUNDATION 
INVESTIGATIONS 


2649 N. Main St. 
Houston, Texas 





98 Greenwood Ave. 
Montclair, N. J. 
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W. W. SLOCUM & CO. 


Engineers 






Industrial Engineering 
Complete Project Design 
Management Engineering 







National Newark Building 
744 Broad St. Newark, N.j § 



















UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


Engineering Testing & Inspection 
Development — Research — Consulting 


Main Laboratories Hobokea, N, j, 


Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
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SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 


Engineers 


: Design, Reports, Consultation 
Power Plant, Disposal Plant, Water Systems 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





OHIO 








Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 


ADACHE & CASE, ENGINEERS 
The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Consulting * Design ¢ Reports 
* Mechanical « Electrical ¢ Civil 
¢ Industrial Buildings °¢ 
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MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 


' Consulting Engineers, Surveyors & Constructors 


Civil Engineers & Planners, Municipal En- 

goers, Airport Design, Highway Design, 

wage Disposal Systems. Water Works 
Design and Operation. 


Home Office: Rochester, Pennsylvania 


: Branch Offices: Jackson, Miss., Harrisburg. 


Pa., Jeddah, Saudi Arabia 





FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 


» 486 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA. 


U.S. A. 


ELLIS M. LANDIS 
REGISTERED ENGINEER 


Machine and Product Design and Development 
Tool Design 
Special and Automatic Machinery 
Contemporary Redesign 


226 S, 52nd St., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC. 
Engineers 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Pittsburzh, Pa. Medellin, Colombia, S.A. 





LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES 
Architectural and Engineering Offices 


$21 N. Front Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Ritehie Lawrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting Engineer 
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LOEDDING ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
Consulting, Design and Detail 


Industrial and Commercial Planning 
Bridges, Structures of all Types 
Material Handling 
Conveyors, Gantry, Overhead and 
Jib Cranes 
Reinforced Concrete and Foundations 
Industrial Piping and Ventilation 


Economy Bank Building, Ambridge, Penna. 





MODJESKI AND MASTERS 
Consulting Engineers 


G. H. Randall J. R. Giese 
Cc. W. Hanson ¥. M. Masters H, J. Engel 


Design and Supervision of Construction 
Inspection and Reports 
Bridges, Structures and Foundations 
New Orleans, La. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


State St. Bldg. 
Harrisburg, Pa, 





CYRUS WM. RICE & CO. INC. 


Consulting Chemical Engineers 
industrial Water and Waste 


16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penna. 





EMERSON VENABLE 


Chemist and Chemical Engineer 


Chemical Analysis 
Research — Development 
Trouble Shooting 


6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 





TENNESSEE 
JOHN J. MORAN 


Consulting Engineer 


Communications Exclusively 
Accounting — Appraisals — Financing — 
Rate Cases 
Engineering of Communications Systems— 
Additions — Rehabilitation — Maintenance 
— Relocation of existing systems and asso- 
ciated apparatus and intallations. 


605 N. Maple St., 





Cookeville, Tennessee 





TEXAS 





JOHN W. MEDLIN 


c Iting Engi 





Design of special machinery, 
materials handling systems, 
piping. Plant Layout. 


4116 Yoakum Houston 6, Texas 





Of the American Engi- 
neer readers queried in a 
recent survey... 


78.4% have a pur- 
chasing or specifying 
capacity. 

Tell Your story in the 


American Engineer to the 
men who sign the orders! 
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of the nation when wage and salary 
controls applied, and stated that such 
firms in many instances lost their ex- 
perienced and valuable engineering 
employees because of salary limita- 
tions. The larger commercial and in- 
dustrial firms had long-established or- 
ganizational plans by means of which 
deserving persons could be promoted 
to work with a different title or de- 
scription when merit and effort had 
been sufficiently demonstrated, he 
said. But the smaller firms could not 
compete on this basis and thus re- 
ward their engineering employees 
even though they were willing to 
match the salary offers to retain their 
key engineering personnel, he stated. 

Another difficult problem arising 
out of salary control, the NSPE Ex- 
ecutive Director said, and which par- 
ticularly affected industry, was the 
practice known as “flesh-peddling” 
which brought into being organiza- 
tions which were in essence employ- 
ment agencies. “These organizations 
enticed engineers employed in defense 
industries, in most cases, to leave 
their jobs, sign up with the organiza- 
tion, and then the organization would 
offer the services of these same engi- 
neers back to industry and often to 
the same former employer, on a per 
diem rate, plus certain supplemental 
direct and indirect allowances, such 
as lodging, travel, etc. Of course, the 
cost was invariably higher to the em- 
ployer and the organization making 
such arrangements received a stip- 
ulated fee or percentage as its share.” 
As many of these cases involved gov- 
ernment contractors the government 
was paying a large part of the added 
expense, it was pointed out. 

At the hearing, Senator John W. 
Bricker, (R., Ohio), who led the fight 
for the exemption of professional en- 
gineers last year, observed that the 
decontrol action had stimulated the 
enrollment of engineering students as 
he had predicted last year and noted 
that the decontrol action has not had 
any adverse effects since it became ef- 
fective last July 1st. 

Commenting on a statement made 
by Senator Ralph E. Flanders, (R.. 
Vt.), on the floor of the Senate last 
summer during the debate on the ex- 
emption of professional engineers. 
pointing out the basic differences be- 
tween a professional engineer and a 
technical worker, Robbins said, 

“This statement by Senator Flan- 
ders goes to the heart of the basic 
concept underlying the exemption of 
professional persons, be they doctors. 
lawyers, architects or engineers. This 

(Continued on page 41) 
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electrical and heating and_ ventilating 
branches as they affect buildings for human 
use and occupancy. On the other hand, 
while the candidate for engineering regis- 
tration may be more thoroughly examined 
in fundamentals of mathematics and 
physies; he is séldom expected ‘to know 
anything about the cultural needs of people 
relative to structures, nor is he examined 
in those fields. 

One of the cardinal principles of the en- 
gineering profession is that an Engineer 
shall not undertake to render professional 
services in any of the many diverse branches 
of engineering or in any related profession 
for which he is not qualified by training 
and experience. Where there is any doubt 
as to his qualification, he should be ready 
at all times to submit to examination, fur- 
nish proof of experience, or establish proof 
of his ability by other means. Only in this 
way can the professional dignity of his field 
be maintained and the public interest pro- 
tected. All of us, as professional engineers, 
should keep the obligation of ability in 
mind, and Th» AMERICAN ENGINEER, foster- 
ing the profess:<ual attitude in engineering, 
should encour je its members to excel in 
their fields «: specializei work and to 
broaden their ase of technical and gen- 
eral knowledge. 

It is not the purpose of this letter to de- 


fend one profession from inroads upon it ° 


by one so closely related as engineering is 
to architecture, but rather to point out that 
no public or professional interest has been 
served by the manner in which you re- 
viewed the Tennessee case. Only by train- 
ing and experience in each of these two 
great professions can one appreciate the 
distinct and great contributions which each 
field has made and will continue to make 
toward the realization of a better future. 
Joun W. Harcrave, A.I.A., P.E., 
Montgomery, O. 


& We are sorry that Engineer 
Hargrave feels that the headline 
and the story itself give the im- 
pression that what has happened 
in Tennessee is also likely in any 
other state. Again, we regret that 
he feels the piece may harm inter- 
professional unity. 

Upon re-reading the story and 
the headline as it appeared in the 
magazine, though, we must say 
that we believe a competent re- 
porting job was done. The story 
in the magazine was simply a 
factual account of what the court 
said and we felt that it was in- 
cumbent upon us to reflect the 
court’s views and comments with- 
out presenting our own personal 
viewpoint. It is unfortunate, per- 
haps, that the court’s language is 
so broad as to give the impression 
feared.—Editor. 


Story... 


Dear Editor: 

Here is a thought that might be of interest 
to those interested in membership in our 
society. It might be included in the AMERI- 
CAN ENGINEER for others to see. 

An alert and robust Cornell student asked 
of her engineer father, “Daddy have you 
joined your professional society, as you 
have been talking about doing for so long?” 

Pop replied, “No, not yet.” 

The student said, “Daddy, we are living 
in a day of group action, the world will be- 
gin to pass you by if you don’t get in and 
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pitch; then you can use your good influence 
in the direction you want things to move.” 
Join your Professional Society and be- 
come a greater influence in your community! 
Very truly yours, 
Burton E. Anperson, P.E., 
New York, N. Y. 


In the Navy... 


Dear Editor: 

For the past few years much attention 
has been focused on acute shortage of 
technical and scientific personnel, and in 
that regard a great deal has been said re- 
garding the “proper utilization” of engineers 
in industry and military circles. I am pre- 
senting my experience with the Navy in 
this respect. 

In October, 1950, I was recalled to active 
duty with the Navy. Inasmuch as I had 
about 5 years experience in diesel engine 
design and development and allied me- 
chanical engineering phases, I felt I could 
better assist the service by applying my 
talents to Navy’s design and development 
program with the Bureau of Ships. I formu- 
lated a letter requesting a change of duty 
from destroyer duty to the Bureau of Ships 
and sent it to my C.O. for transmittal 
through the chain of command to the Bureau 
of Personnel. This letter was never for- 
warded and by devious means [I later dis- 
covered it was politely pigeon-holed in the 
waste basket. 

Time went on and I finally completed my 
tour of duty with the Navy. After my re- 
turn to civilian status I again sent my re- 
quest to the Bureau of Personnel via the 
district commandant. This request indi- 
cated my desire to obtain an officer special- 
ist classification in engineering. The dis- 
trict commandant approved my request and 
forwarded it to the Bureau of Ships which 
recommended approval. The Bureau of 
Personnel acted in the negative with a trite 
form letter indicating the Navy has a suffi- 
cient number of officers in the Naval Re- 
serve of this specialist classification to meet 
anticipated requirements for mobilization. 
This reply appears to be contradictory to all 
Office oi Derense efforts to recruit these 
talents. 

My contention is that proper analysis and 
action in some top level planning is not 
being effected. 

Your comments are solicited and shall 


be appreciated. 
S. A. Kray, P.E., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


& The American Engineer has 
often received letters from read- 
ers who have had experiences 
similar to Engineer Kraly’s. Upon 
one such occasion the informa- 
tion was relayed to Vice Admiral 
L. T. DuBose, USN, Chief of Na- 
val Personnel, Department of the 
Navy, Washington 25, D. C. Ad- 
miral DuBose’s reply was as print- 
ed below.—Editor. 

“You stated that on several oc- 
casions members of your organi- 
zation who are Naval Reservists 
have requested transfer of their 
Reserve commissions to engineer- 
ing duty categories but that they 
had been refused on the basis 
that the Navy presently had suffi- 
cient engineering duty personnel 
to meet its requirements, 

“The Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel has denied requests from Na- 
val Reserve officers for transfer 
from their present officer desig- 
nator code to a designator code 


(Continued on page 42) 








NEW LITERATUR 


To help the offering firms determin 
which literature you require, when », 
questing an item, be sure to list 4 
specifications shown .. . and say Ym 
saw it in the AMERICAN ENGINER} 
a 
PHOTOCOPYING—A booklet, “The Apg, 
Auto-Stat Story” is available from th 
American Photocopy Equipment Compan, 
on how to make photo-copies direct frog 
originals in one compact unit. To repgiy 
booklet, fill in and mail coupon whi 
heads Apeco Auto-Stat advertisement q 
page 3. 
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ELECTRONICS — An electronic supp 
catalog for 1953 is now being offered fy 
by Allied Radio Corporation. Containin 
236 pages, it is said to cover the wor 
largest stocks of electronic supplies, Sy 
offer in Allied Radio Corporation advertiy. 
ment on page 5. 
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RECORDS — A catalogue on long-playiy 
records, including all leading labels suchy 
Columbia, Decca, Victor, London, etc, ny 
be had free from Record Haven Stor 
Offer in advertisement on page 5. 

ee ae 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS—A new manual ¢, 
plaining operating principles of basic ¢. 
cuit breaker designs, providing data on jm 
tors of application is offered by Heineman 
Electric Company, Trenton 2, New Jers, 
Included are simplified diagrams showix 
three basic types of circuit breakers, x 
planations of temperature factors, inmu 
current effects, etc. 
St 
SURFACE COATING — Latest  technied 
information on specifications, formulatioy 
and uses of Vinylite Resin VMCH as a su 
face coating is presented in Technical Re 
lease No. 12. Outlines proper methods ¢ 
selecting and using pigments with regai 
to reactivity, dispersion, and mixing. Writ 
Don Masson, Bakelite Company, a Div. d 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, i 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
=——jK—=— 
PORTABLE PUMP — Foundation Equip 
ment Corp., 38th Avenue at 10th St. Loy 
Island City, N. Y., manufacturers of wel 
point systems, offer literature on a ne 
economical 4” Hi-Capacity portable gow 
line-engine-driven wellpoint pump, 64. ( 
pacity 1000 gal. per min., designed to tt 
place larger units where soil permits. 


AE— 









INSULATION—Ultrafine, the new therm 
and acoustical insulation made of extrem 
fine blown glass fibers manufactured 
Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Co. of 
sas City, Mo., is the subject of a four-pagt 
two-color folder now available. Treats phys 
cal properties, principal uses, han 
characteristics, thermal conductivity 
acoustical efficiency. 


—_ (Ah 


INSULATED PIPE — Durant Insulatd 
Pipe Co., Palo Alto, Calif., has a new but 
letin (6c) on D. 1. P. Pre-Sealed Ins 

Pipe for underground and weather-expas 
piping systems conveying hot or cold liqutt 
or .gases. Steam pressures up to 1000 ps. 
Gives applications, special features, desi 
construction, fabrication, and specifications 

—A 


POWER STEERING—A brochure on tt 
new Air-O-Matic Power Steer Booster 

scribing utilization of compressed ait 
safer, easier steering of commercial 
heavy duty vehicles may be obtained {rol 
Air-O-Matic Power Steer Corp. 24 Not 
Court, N. W., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Conta 


installation diagram, specification 
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Briefs 





UR} 
eterm 
chen n 
= dF under rigid conditions relative to 
SINEL type of creative person does not work 
— FF) hours and duties or on a standardized 
The An basis following a regular pattern. His 
from i production is that of the mind and 
Compuy f does not depend upon manual skill and 
jay lm) dexterity; his effort is predominately 
m vid intellectual and varied in character 
ment qf and he must have a degree of inde- 

endence of action and discretion 
which simply does not apply to pro- 





(Continued from page 39) 

















cred duction or clerical workers. This does 
ontainiy not mean that the professional em- 
e worl ployee is any better than the others 


lies, Se 


advil but it does recognize that the same 


standards do not apply. This fact is 
recognized by industry, by our edu- 


e-playy cational system and by our govern- 
suche ment. The Taft-Hartley Act and the 
etc., may 

| Stree Wage-Hour Law are excellent ex- 


amples of federal legislation which 
contain provisions recognizing the 
different conditions and treatment ap- 
plicable to professional employees.” 
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Court Holds Professional 
Group May Act Against 
Unlicensed Practitioner 


NSPE Legal Counsel Samuel I. 
‘cal Ree 52CKks has called attention to a hold- 
hods dim ing by the Pennsylvania Supreme 
regis Court which states the principle that 
Ps the illegal practice of a profession 
ion, 3 ™2Y be enjoined on the complaint of 
Y. a duly licensed member of the profes- 
sion unlawfully so invaded. 


echnica! 
ulation’ 
1S a Su 


Equi q 
; Lon The case involved the dentistry pro- 


if ue fession but would appear to be equally 
ani applicable to other professions, in- 
cluding engineering. The action was 
tone Drought by a group of dentists indi- 
, vidually and as members of the local 
committee on unauthorized practice 
herat BF of dentistry on behalf of the Odonto- 
ed hfe logical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
‘Ku vania. The defendant maintained a 
pte laboratory where he made artificial 
ve dentures and other dental appliances 
y wife 20d also performed dental work, but 
he was not licensed to practice den- 
listry, according to the complaint. 


_ After being enjoined from further 
illegal practice in 1943 the defendant 
was held in contempt of court for con- 
tinued practice in 1944 and 1952. An 
appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania which held that 
the court had ‘jurisdiction to enjoin 
the illegal practice of a profession, 
that the matter could be decided by a 
court of equity without a jury, and 
that jurisdiction was invokable upon 
the complaint of a duly licensed mem- 
ber of the profession affected. 
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Postscripts 
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cial responsibilities and correspond- 
ing financial commitments for partici- 
pating societies; and 

“5. The failure to provide for co- 
ordinated action on the part of the 
engineering profession at the state 
and local levels. 


“However, the Board of Directors 
further directed that it be made clear 
this action should not be construed 
as an unwillingness on the part of 
N.S.P.E. to discuss the unity matter 
further.” 


The Exploratory Group finished its 
work when it submitted its report in 
December, 1951. The original five 
members of E.J.C. composed of the 
Electrical, Civil, Mechanical, Mining 
and Metallurgical, and Chemical 
Engineers revised the constitution 
of E.J.C. as a result of the Ex- 
ploratory Group’s report. This re- 
vised constitution has been ap- 
proved by the original five socie- 
ties and was adopted December 7, 
1952. The revised constitution pro- 
vides for three major changes and im- 
provements. The voting members of 
the E.J.C. are now based on the mem- 
bership of the constituent society. 
Each society having 15,000 or fewer 
members is qualified for one repre- 
sentative. Each society having more 
than 15,000 members is qualified for 
one representative for each 10,000 
members or major fraction thereof. 
Action may be taken on a two-thirds 
majority rather than unanimous yote 
under the old constitution. The 
qualifications of the various founder 
societies were investigated and 12 
societies qualified for membership 
and were invited to join the reor- 
ganized E.J.C. In addition to the 
original five members the American 
Society of Engineering Education and 
the American Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers have now 
joined the E.J.C. Other societies in- 
vited to join were the American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers, the National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers, Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers, and the American In- 
stitute of Aeronautical Sciences. 


At the last meeting on January 23, 
1953, the seven member societies had 
representatives present. The Ameri- 
can Association of Engineers and the 
N.S.P.E. had representatives present 
to observe the meeting. Mr. Shoch 
and Mr. Allen attended for the N.S.- 
P.E. 


It may be seen from this discussion 
that there has been considerable ac- 


tivity and study at national level on 
the matter of unifying the engineering 
profession, but as we stand today 
there is no real unity organization. 
There are two organizations which 
offer some hope from the national 
standpoint. The N.S.P.E. has all the 
qualifications except membership for 
representing the engineering profes- 
sion. However, with a membership of 
16 per cent of the registered engineers 
and 8 per cent of the practicing engi- 
neers they cannot speak for the pro- 
fession as a whole. The E.J.C. is not 
generally regarded as the unity or- 
ganization although the total member- 
ship of the constituent societies is 
large. The E.J.C. is a loose federation 
of existing societies with limited 
authority and only indirect ties to the 
individual engineer. Any member so- 
ciety of E.J.C. may resign from mem- 
bership upon a ninety-day written 
notice to the Secretary of E.J.C. The 
member societies do consider it as a 
vehicle through which unity may be 
achieved. Through this organization 
representatives of the various societies 
may become better acquainted and 
find the answer to the unsolved ques- 
tions and problems which must be 
resolved before a unity organization 
can be perfected. 

The pot of engineering unity is 
boiling. At the national level the sub- 
ject is given top priority. It takes time 
to revise a constitution and secure the 
approval of the boards of directors of 
the constituent societies. This was all 
accomplished during the year 1952. 
The E.J.C. now enters into the critical 
period of formulating plans for a unity 
organization which will be accept- 
able to all interested parties. Likewise 
the N.S.P.E. has a critical decision to 
make on whether or not it will join 
the E.J.C. in these plans. Several 
states have already formed loose fed- 
erations of engineering societies. The 
New York State Society met February 
6 and 7, 1953, and a panel similar to 
this one was held at the meeting to 
discuss unity in the engineering pro- 
fession. 


There is no reason why unity can- 
not be accomplished at local and state 
levels in advance of a national deci- 
sion. The O.S.P.E. is the largest en- 
gineering society in the state, with 
members in substantially all of the 
major technical societies, and it ap- 
pears to be the logical organization in 
Oklahoma to expand its membership, 
co-operate with the technical societies, 
and truly represent the engineers of 
Oklahoma. If this can be established 
in Oklahoma, it may well set the pat- 
tern for national unification through 
N.S.P.E. 

— 











Woolrich 
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Professional Development to effect a 
program for the elevation of ‘the pro- 
fessional engineer to new heights of 
accomplishment? We urge that Ameri- 
can industry follow the leadership of 
some of the associated member com- 
panies of the American Society for 
Engineering Education and revise 
their salary scales for the advance- 
ment and recognition of Engineers to 
levels commensurate with their pro- 
fessional contributions. 

More recently, the Engineers’ Joint 
Council has greatly broadened its base 
of membership to offer participation 
by a selected group of additional pro- 
fessional engineering societies. The 
American Society for Engineering 
Education has accepted membership 
within this Council. Past President 
Thorndike Saville is the appointed 
representative of the American So- 
ciety for Engineering Education and 
in the reorganization of EJC at the 
session of January 24, Dean Saville 
was named its Vice-Chairman. He is 
our spokesman in this expanded pro- 


gram. 


"Tue future of engineering as a pro- 
fession in North America depends 
upon the ability of the engineering 
colleges to advance their education 
to new levels of professional achieve- 
ment. The incentive for hoth students 
of engineering and the engineering 
colleges, however, is in the hands of 
those who direct the progress of the 
graduates after they leave the college 
halls. 

The answer to either the students 
of the engineering colleges or to the 
man who plans to grow is not union- 
ism. The reward for which the pro- 
fessional engineer strives is a com- 
posite of full recognition and appre- 
ciation for the manpower product of 
the engineering colleges by those who 
employ, advise and direct. The com- 
pensation should be commensurate 
with the abilities and contributions 
of each individual of the profession. 
It is essential that the salaries for men 
of accomplishment and years of serv- 
ice shall be an incentive to the men 
entering the profession. 

We need now, positive constructive 
action in this emergency by our con- 
stituted leadership of the engineering 
profession. The evolving Constitution 
of our unity organization does not au- 
thorize autocratic action so essential 
in emergencies to the preservation of 
our national government but we must 
face this problem of unionism vs full 
recognition as professional engineers 
before the eyes of all Americans with 
decisiveness and constructive action. 
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It will require an all-togetherness and 
unanimity of purposefulness to meet 
the rising trend to legalized medi- 
ocrity through collective bargaining. 
If we, as professional engineers, are 
as effective in applying the principles 
of management as we boast, then our 
unity organization can find the an- 
swer without our turning to dicta- 
torial government agencies for a so- 
lution.— End. 





Meeting 
(Continued from page 26) 


ing strong committees, and desirable 
State and National assistance. . 

The national legislative scene was 
outlined by Legislation Committee 
head, Clarence Shoch. He explained 
that a group of engineering societies 
are working on testimony favoring re- 
tention of the professional provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley act, the law now 
under consideration in Congress. He 
also presented a review of the consid- 
erations of the problem involving in- 
clusion of self-employed professional 
engineers under social security. At the 
Executive Committee meeting on Sun- 
day it was decided that NSPE should 
favor the inclusion of self-employed 
engineers on a voluntary basis. Also. 
it was decided to support the inclusion 
of State and local employees on a vol- 
untary basis. 

Interprofessional relations claimed 
a lengthy discussion period. Some re- 
ported experiences in establishing 
joint committees with architects and 
told of joint meetings with doctors. 
lawyers, accountants, and other pro- 
fessional men. One state reported de- 
velopment of a State Professional 
Council to act upon problems facing 
all professions. 

Vice President William D. Wil- 
liams, Chairman of the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee, reported on that 
group’s activities. He reviewed studies 
of the rules of ethical conduct, Engi- 
neers’ Creed, telephone listings, and 
the like. A. J. Ryan, Chairman, Em- 
ployment Practices Committee, con- 
ducted discussions in the all important 
area of unionization of engineers. Pro- 
fessor Joseph Butler, Missouri Society. 
informed the group of the findings of 
a special study he has made of this 
problem. 

Before adjournment, NSPE Presi- 
dent John D. Coleman, who presided 
throughout the sessions, called upon 
all the State Executives to take back 
to their homes all that they had been 
able to retain from the discussions. 

“Tt is in this way that these meetings 
fulfill their purpose. It is in this way 
that we become a strong and unified 
Society,” the President said—End. 
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concerned with engineering duyy, 
However, factors other than hss 
ing a sufficiency of specialized e& 
gineering officers are brought ings 
consideration. These other fgg 
tors include the need of the Naw 
for sea-going officers, personne 
ceilings, mobilization requir 
ments, and the failure of such ap. 
plicants to meet education 
perience, rank, and age standany 
which have been established 
the Bureau of Naval Personnd 
with the full concurrence of th’ 
technical operating bureaus anj 
offices. 


“The officer designator code _ 
a four-digit numerical code 
tem which was developed by the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel to eax 
mark billets and officers—the firw 
three digits being used to identify 
billets and the fourth digit » 
identify officers. The system wa 
devised as a result of the Offices 
Personnel Act of 1947 which x 
quires that certain officers of the 
Regular Navy be assigned to re 
stricted duty, including pngineer- 
ing duty only. There is no simi 
restriction on the assignment of 
Reserve officers. However, & 
order to obtain statistical and a6 
counting data for mobilizatioy 
planning and in order to ‘) 
Reserve officers into broad admin 
istrative categories the system wai 
broadened in 1950 to include Ng 
val Reserve officers. The fact t 
a Reserve officer may have an @ 
gineering designator code is & 
assurance that he will be assigné 
solely to engineering duty w 
recall to active duty. Converseli 
the fact that a Reserve officer 
not have an engineering designs 
tor code will not preclude him 
from being assigned enginee 
duties since most of the billets 
the Navy requiring officers wil 
engineering background and 
perience are not identified as @ 
gineering billets. ( 

*“*All officers’ qualifications 
reviewed, analyzed, coded andi 
corded on IBM punched x 
order that upon consideration 
recall to active duty in the case! 
inactive officers or change of da 
in the case of active duty offie 
they will be assigned to the fy 
duty for which they are best qua 
fied and for which the Navy ii 
the most need. These qualificati 
codes reflect education, travé 
rank, file number, etc. Expé 
ence qualifications are 
six-digit numbers and as many! 
five civilian and/or naval € 
perience codes are recorded § 
that upon assignment to duty &@ 
whole of an officer’s educatio® 
and experience is available for” 
consideration. ’ 

“I appreciate your interest 2 
the problem of utilization of en 
gineering personnel in the Navy 
and assure you that the Bureat 
Naval Personnel is doing eve 
thing possible to obtain max 
mum utilization of its officer pe& 
sonnel by proper assignment co 
sonant with the needs of the 
Navy.” 
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